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EDITORIAL 


7 HE MYSTERY of Christmas is a mystery of humility and 
Sy love—God humbling Himself for love of men. To the 


10 





Ga} mystery of divine humility St. Paul refers when, speak- 

ing of Christ, he writes: “Who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men, and in habit found as a man.” And to the mystery of 
divine love St. John calls attention when he says that “God so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son: that whoso- 
ever believeth in him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting.” But perhaps the most concise, and yet significant, ex- 
pression of this twofold mystery is found in the Credo of the 
Mass: “Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven.” 

“Who for us . . . came down.” There in fine is the twin 
mystery of Bethlehem. Prompted by love (“for us”) the august 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity humbled Himself by as- 
suming a human nature (“came down”). When we profess then 
that the Son of God “came down from heaven,” we ought to see 
in these words not only the declaration of His visible mission 
among men, but also the very heart of the mystery of His Incar- 
nation. “Who for us came down”—this epitomizes the paradoxes 
by which the Fathers of the Church delighted to extoll the 
stable’s wonder of divine love through divine humiliation. 

What are some of the paradoxes implied in this simple but 
profound formula? To make men the sons of God, the Son of 
God became the “Son of man.” Stooping to lift His fallen crea- 
ture, the Creator Himself became a creature. To enrich men 
with grace and glory, He Who is rich with all the royalty of the 
Godhead became poor; in the words of St. Paul, “being rich he 
became poor for your sakes: that through his poverty you might 
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become rich.” To make men strong, Omnipotence became weak, 
and so we see Him Who holds all things in the palm of His hand 
lying in the arms of His maiden mother. At Bethlehem He 
“Who sits above the Cherubim” lay at the feet of shepherds, 
made “a little less than the angels.” The Word of God “Who is 
in the bosom of the Father” became a mute infant in the bosom 
of his mother, speechless with love for men, and uttering by His 
very silence a word of love whose depths will never be fathomed. 

To anyone who ponders this mystery of our divine Lord’s 
loving condescension the moral is obvious. Our debt to the Son of 
God, Who “for us came down from heaven,” is a debt of gratitude, 
to be paid by loving Him with our whole mind, with our whole 
heart and with all our soul. 





DIVINE DESCENT 


“The Word of God, therefore, God, the Son of God, Who in the beginning was 
with God, by Whom all things were made, and without Whom was made nothing 
that was made, became Man, that He might free man from eternal death; bending 
down to the taking of our lowliness, without diminution of His own Majesty, so 
that remaining what He was, and taking upon Himself what He was not, He might 
join the form of a true servant to that form in which He is equal to God the Father; 
and by such a bond so link both natures, that this exaltation might not swallow up 
the lesser, nor adoption lessen the Higher.” 


Homily of St. Leo, Pope and Doctor 





GOD AUDIBLE 


“As our word becomes in a manner the voice of the body, assuming that by 
which it is made manifest to mens’ ears, so the Word of God became flesh, taking 
that form in which It likewise is made visible to men’s eyes. And as our word be- 
comes a voice, so the Word of God is indeed made flesh: but let no one say that It 
is changed into flesh: by taking on that form, not by being changed into it, does 
our word become a voice, and the Word of God become flesh.” 


St. Augustine, De Trinitate 





DIVINITY UNCHANGED 


“This day He Who is, is Born; and He Who is, becomes what He was not. 
For when He was God, He became man; yet not departing from the Godhead that 
is His. Nor yet by any loss of divinity became He man; but being the Word He 
became flesh, His nature, because of impassibility, remaining unchanged.” 


Homily of St. John Chrysostom, 
Bishop and Doctor 








TESTE DAVID CUM SIBYLLA 
(Virgil's Fourth Eclogue: “Pollio") 


QUENTIN LISTER, O.P. 


At a time when pagan Rome was perishing in the throes of moral decay, 
the great Virgil wrote of the dawning of a new age, a “golden age,” heralding 
man’s salvation. Long considered as a prophecy of our Savior’s birth, this re- 
markable poem is now attributed to Virgil’s contact with Hellenistico-Jewish 
sources, notably Isaias. 


Sicilian Muses, 

Let us turn our lips to loftier lays. 

These wooded groves we sing, 

These lowly tamarisks will not do here. 

Our theme, our metaphor must suit a Consul’s name. 


Now the time of Cumae Sibyl’s final song is set. 

Now the cycle of the heaven’s spheres begins anew. 
The Virgin returns. 

The golden days of Saturn sweep upon us once again, 
And a new race is sent us from on high. 


O spotless Lucina, 

Sister of reigning Apollo, 

Smile protectingly upon this babe 
Who even now is changing by his birth 
An age of iron to an age of gold. 


ven while you, Pollio, while you are Consul, 

This splendor of our time shall visit us, 

And the glorious months begin to roll their course. 
Even while you are Consul, 

Shall every vestige of our wickedness 

Be made nought, freeing earth of all our fears forever. 


His shall be a god’s life. 

He shall see and be seen by heroic hearts 

Wandering in society of the gods. 

With his father’s virtues he shall rule a world in peace. 
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To thee, child, shall earth yield without toil 

As first fruits: ivy creeping here and there, and ladies-glove ; 
Indian lotus joined with smiling evergreen of Egypt. 
Unbidden, goats shall trundle homeward heavy with their milk. 
The flocks and herds shall now not fear the mighty lion. 

Thy very cradle, child, shall shower thee with flowers’ caress. 
The serpent shall die ; 

And the treacherous poison weed too. 

But fragrant Assyrian spikenard shall burgeon everywhere. 


Soon shalt thou learn to read the praise of heroes. 
Soon shalt thou learn to read thy father’s doings. 
Soon shalt thou come to say what virtue is. 


Then, slowly the fields shall yellow with soft ears of corn; 
While from the wildest vines drop grapes in ruddy clusters, 
And the proud oak weeps tears of honeydew. 


Yet shall remain some traces of our ancient crime. 
Enough to urge men once again to tempt the sea in boats, 
To throw up walls round cities, 

And carve furrows in the hills. 

Other Argonauts must come; 

And other Argos too 

Shall bear across the main our bravest men. 

There shall be likewise other wars, 

And great Achilles shall return to Troy. 


At last when thou shalt be a man in years, 

The sailor shall withdraw from off the sea. 

No longer shall the pinewood ships ply merchant routes, 
But all land bear all things. 


The soil shall not endure the harrow, 

Nor the vineyard bear the scythe. 

The sturdy plowman shall unyoke his pair. 

No longer shall sheared fleeces feign bright tints. 

The ram himself, while pasturing, shall change his wooly coat ; 
Now with reddish purple color now with saffron weld; 
Scarlet next shall at its pleasure clothe the feeding lambs. 


The Fates have chanted to their spindles, 
Spinning destiny’s decisions, 
“Now begin this golden era!” 














Teste David Cum Sibylla 


Forward to the greatest honors, child! 
The time is nigh. 

Jove’s own offspring, 

Most illustrious, 

Brightest issue of the gods. 


See how the world in anticipation is nodding 
To thee its tottering, vaulted mass. 

Behold the earth! 

Behold the sea’s calm, coursing motion, 

And the heaven’s depth! 

Is not all rejoicing 

At the coming age? 


Oh, if my waning days be only long enough! 

If but the breath of my life stay 

To hail with song thy life. 

Neither Orpheus of Thrace with Calliope, his mother, 
Nor the singing master, Linus, fair Apollo's son, 
Should outdo me in thy praise. 

Yes, if Pan himself should challenge me in singing, 
And his own Arcadia judge, 

He should defer. 


Come to us, little infant! 
Know thy mother with a smile. 
Ten long months she waits now for thy birth. 


Come to us, little infant ! 

Not til mother and father smile on thee, 

Canst thou press onward to a god’s own banquet 
And to a goddess’ love. 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Melchior Steward 
Balthasar Narrator 


Gaspar Herod 


PRODUCTION 


Set: a three-level staircase at stage right for Wise Men, lecturns, three 
individual levels as shown above. 


Lighting: variation in color and intensity of area as the script sug- 
gests; individual spotlights: on Narrator alone at opening of scenes, 
dim on concluding words; on Steward and Herod only during their 
speeches. 


Costumes: (|) for adult audience: classic white robes for Wise Men, 
neutral to dark solid for others. (2) for youthful audience: appropri- 
ate period costumes and properties: coronets, small casket, brazier, 
etc. Slight stage movement permissible; e.g. Melchior turned away 
from audience in scene 3. 


Music: recordings of oriental themes, climaxing in We Three Kings 
of Orient Old. 

















STAR BRIGHT 


A Christmas Play for Six Actors 


By JOACHIM CUNNINGHAM, O.P. 


Narrator: Our Christmas crib is crowded. The Child, His 
mother, St. Joseph, the shepherds and their animals. Soon shall 
three more statues be placed there—those of the Magi. Tradition 
names them as Melchior, Gaspar and Balthasar. Then shall the 
crib be complete—when these men from the East complete their 
journey. 


This journey ... have you ever thought about it? It must have 
been a long, tedious journey, and a hard one for them. For they were 
real men, as subject to the cold and darkness and misgivings as you 
and I. 


Our story opens in Herod’s palace. It is the ninth hour and 
the court attendants smile to each other; they recognize the familiar 
signs of the king’s fatigue: he strokes his beard, folds his arms, 
gazes in space... . 


The interview will soon be over. These strangers have taken 
much of his time this day. Further, it has not been as enjoyable as 
the king intended: he has been hard put to answer their questions 
and received only stale gossip in return. 


Herod holds up his hand and speaks. . . . 


Herod: The interview is over: the King must with others meet and 
counsel them on affairs of state. I trust your questions have been 
answered, most welcome visitors. Proceed in peace then to your 

destination ; my signature assures your passage. Forget not your 

promise. Return when you have found this new king that I may 
visit him with honor. Farewell. 
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Balthasar. How good it is to breathe fresh air again. 


Gaspar. Yes, that court is rank with acrid odors. 
Bal. Not sweet spices, Gaspar, but the soverign it is that disturbs me. 
Melchior. Silence, Balthasar—such a one as Herod is easily offended. 


Bal. And offends: Perhaps if Gaspar left some of his incense in the 
brazier ; a single spoonful of your frankincense would sweeten that 
foul court. Melchior, do not fuss so. Why fear? We are without 
the walls. Oh, all right Gaspar, it is true. Western sovereigns seek 
in vain to capture the splendor of the East. It eludes them ever 
and they render self and court offensive. .. . 


Mel. Such a gross kind is Herod. Though he seems to intend other- 
wise. 


Ba AR: 3.+ 

Gas. As delegated king by Rome he has protected his people. . . 

Bal. Protected his people from such successors as himself by slaugh- 
ter of his own sons—granted. 

Gas. No—from Rome’s cruel yoke. 

Bal. Better be subject to a stranger than a friend. 


Mel. We quarrel over interior acts which none may see. The temple 
he has rebuilt stands for all... . 


Bal. For all to see, and admire a great king. He built the temple over 
the bodies of his people; he emptied the treasury when half suf- 
ficed to raise up its walls. 

Mel. Enough, Balthasar. Shall we repay royal reception with base 
ingratitude ? 

Gas. And we did learn from him of our destination. 

Bal. And he from us all the gossip we gathered on this long sojourn. 
We are picked clean like bleached bones in barren lands. He was 
well satisfied with the exchange, as well he should be. 

Mel. Not only he. We have learned at least of our goal. 

Mel. Only a few hours journey and we shall be there. It is a com- 
fortable thought. 

Bal. But still distant and so it will remain unless we press on toward 
it. 

Mel. Then let us hasten to arouse our caravan that we may start. 

Gas. No need, Melchior. 

Mel. What? 
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Gas. When dining we decided to press on, I called aside a servant of 
the king and dispatched him to our quarters. We need not move. 
Our party will arrive here shortly. 


Mel. Good. It was a fine thought. We waste less time. 
Bal. Indeed it was, Gaspar (surprised.) 


Gas. Are you surprised, Balthasar, it entered my mind? 


Bal. Yes and no. You have a good mind—it was you who first no- 
ticed the star and told us of its legend. But you seldom bring forth 
action from such clear knowledge. 


Mel. The action you so dearly prize, Balthasar, may have bitter end 
if we continue haggling. Must we turn from Herod to feed upon 
ourselves ? 


Bal. Then return to that gross king—he is a sumptuous meal. 
Gas. And his aspects for derision are unending. 


Mel. I would this criticism cease. We are restless to complete our 
travel. 


Gas. Not half as restless as Herod. Did you notice, Balthasar, his 


anxiety ? 

Bal. When? 

Gas. When we spoke of the star and the king. He seemed dis- 
quieted. ... 


Bal. He did not know of the star. 

Gas. Nor did the rest of Jerusalem. Yet none were so anxious as he. 
He grows in age and a new king... . 

Bal. Yes, he would have reason to fear a new king. 

Gas. Fear? No—desire for a successor. He expressed it before we 
left. (Imitate) “Return with news that I might come.” 

Bal. Herod?—move from his court? Never! Two kings within half 
a day’s journey is most unlikely with such a one as Herod. He must 
rule all. Further, he expresses no knowledge of this king. 

Gas. As did all Jerusalem. 

Bal. Yes, but does one king not know of another if such there be? 
The star tells us of a king. It can only be the rival to succeed him. 

Gas. No wonder, then, he was concerned. The diadem of Israel rests 
upon him insecurely. 

Bal. Exactly. 

Mel. What nonsense, Balthasar. The star tells us of a king, not a 

rival. No man before he bears a crown is called a king. 
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Bal. Look at Israel and tell me if there is room for more than one 
king. And that single sceptre we have seen in Herod’s hand. No 
crowned head awaits us at Bethlehem, mark my words. 


Gas. Retreat to less burning issues. Our tempers mount to match 
the setting sun... . Why think you Herod knew not of the star? 

Bal. Merely partaker of Israel’s ignorance. 

Gas. A clearer answer. 

Bal. None we questioned in this capital city knew of the star. Herod, 
though he rules the city, is a victim to its ignorance. 

Gas. Why is it not seen here? 


Bal. Perhaps a great veil overhangs the city, straining out the light 
of that single star. 


Gas. A mighty conceit. 

Bal. Such as would suit this complex, proud town. 

Gas. Then why has it disappeared from our sight? 

Bal. Only as we approached Jerusalem did it fail to light our way. 

Mel. Concede we are as ignorant as the king. 

Gas. More—he knew where to search. 

Bal. In his holy books. Yet they were as foreign to him as to us. 
No credit to him—he had to seek from others. 

Mel. As did we.... 

Gas. Melchior, see, the servant approaches leading the caravan. He 
has received our word and assembled. 

Bal. With no great haste. 

Mel. Feed not upon that man. He is a good steward; his kind are 
rare and hard to come upon. 


Bal. Let us quit this pretentious palace quickly and be off to Beth- 
lehem. 


Mel. And the king. 

Bal, Our rival. 

Gas. This talk of rival to Herod. You would overthrow— 

Bal. Such a king as Herod?—yes. 

Mel. Enough, enough. Hatch sedition elsewhere than the king’s court- 
yard. 


Gas. Is it that you intend, Balthasar, the gold you bear to spend for 
arms? 
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Bal. A slight war chest for a rebel would my gift be. No, Rome and 
Herod are secure. You jest well. 


Gas. Your grace, my master, teaches well. 


Mel. Then let us in these good spirits leave this town. Hasten—night 
comes soon enough. 


SCENE II 
Bal. Steward! 


Steward. Sire? (at a distance) 

Bal. Why have we stopped in our journey? Come here and explain. 
Ste. It is the men—they are tired. 

Gas. Tired? How could they be? We have just begun this day’s jour- 


ney. For two days we have rested in the city and are still within 
sight of its walls. 


Ste. My Lords... . 

Bal. Steward, is it from the journey or from the rest your men 
seek surcease? 

Gas. What is this? 

Ste. My lord knows men: the men dawdle not from the rigors of 
travel but to recall the luxury of rest. 

Bal. As I thought. We begin our journey again—lead them forward 
if you must use a halter. 

Gas. Balthasar, do you think that wise? 

Ste. Or possible, sire? 

Bal, Hold your tongue before your superiors, servant. We move on. 
Our goal is but three hours journey from here. Is it not so, Mel- 
chior ? 

Mel. It is so. Before this night is half completed we shall reach our 
goal. 

Bal. Then we advance—to finish our long travellings, Steward. .. . 

Ste. (sighs) The men will not move, sire. They dislike this flight 
by night. We might be mistaken for thieves by soldiers guarding 
the walls. 

Bal. Not with the letters of safe conduct from the king in our pos- 
session. 

Gas. Unless thieves consort with kings. 

Bal. (aside) Gaspar. Such a relationship is not unlikely for such 
a king as Herod. But this is beside the point. (aloud) Steward, 

we shall not be mistaken. Advance. 
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Ste. The men. ... If the goal is but a third part of a day’s journey, 
why did we wait? Oh, to have left the city when the sun was high. 
Why wait until its failing rays? 

Bal. Why? It is not for you to know our ways. ‘Am I your servent? 
Do I come at your call? Do you seek from your superior’s knowl- 
edge we deny you? 


Mel. Steward, for two days in the city we made diligent inquiry with 
no success. This noon we were favored by an audience with the 
king. His counselors gave us that which we sought. Forthwith, 
we summoned you to continue and to end, on this night, our long 
journey. 

Ste. I believe you, sire. But the men seek rest. They are impatient 
with night travel. In truth, they wish to return to the city. 

Bal. See, Melchoir. Reason is wasted on dogs; commands, not dis- 
courses, they acknowledge. Command them, Steward. 

Ste. They do not attend my voice in this matter. They return to the 
city this night with their masters or without. 

Gas. We will increase their pay to complete this night. 

Ste. Silver is of no value away from the city. 

Gas. Bethlehem is a city. Money there can be spent... . 

Ste. (breaking in) There is only one city in all Israel; a single rose 
-in a bleak desert. Beside it all others blush for shame like old hags 
before a radiant queen. And we have just quitted its confines. 

Gas. Tomorrow you may return to Jerusalem but tonight... . 

Ste. Naught is as distant as future joy. The present conquers the 
most steadfast will. 

Mel. You would have us think you are the advocate of others. But 
this plea sounds most sincere. Are claimant and counselor one? 
Ste. My face colors to match this setting sun. I, too, my Lord, desire 

to return. 

Mel. But faithfully you have served us and valiantly led us. Just a 
few hours journey. What we have passed through dwarfs the 
remainder. 

Ste. Yes, what we have passed through—the city—shrinks all. When 
you enlisted my service in our homeland, no journey seemed too 

far, no goal too distant. Destination all unknown to me, my trust 

placed entirely in you, I led the way across the green valley and 
fertile pastures of our land. Over tall hills and through the moun- 
tain passage that is the sole entrance to our land I conducted your 
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caravan. At its borders, when others left you, I stayed. And then 
we encountered the desert, at whose confines many more quitted 
your numbers. Over burning desert sands and uncharted wastes 
we travelled with only momentary halts at springs and water holes. 
All this in unseeing obedience to your single command: “Further, 
further still.” Never made privy to your plans, your thoughts in- 
scrutable. All done in darkness and doubt. You seemed in doubt 
yourselves, unsure of the way, your destination uncertain. Three 
nights ago you fell to quarrelling among yourselves. Then we saw 
the silhouette of the city. Your eyes gazed as eagerly, as expectant- 
ly, as ours. We stopped there as if our destination was at last at- 
tained. Yet in the midst of our joys were we curtly summoned, 
cruelly called to commence again this unending journey. Is it to 
end in Bethlehem, or is that too, but a lure? 
Mel. No lure that. 


Ste. No matter. The city at noon, when light most harshly beats on 
its quarters and raises stench skyward we could quit and count 
ourselves well rid of its dust. But when the setting sun lends an 
aspect most sweet to the city, gilds each wall, each tower and roof 
top, indescriminately casts a golden aura about temple heights and 
lowly hovel. . . . no, no further this day. Sooner separate mother 
and babe than we and the city. Jerusalem before us was inviting, 
behind us irresistible. We return. 

Mel. Then go, go back to your city; and on the morrow rejoin me 
here. 

Bal. Here? Melchior, do you stay here? 

Mel. Yes. 

Bal. But the night ; bands of thieves roam these hills. We must move. 

Ste. We move no further this night. 

Gas, (to Steward) Quiet; I speak of no further journeying. (then 
to Melchior) Then let us return to the city together, Melchior, 
for protection, and, refreshed, set out together tomorrow. 

Mel. No, no, no! The path is clear before me. Remain here I should 
not; retreat from here I shall not. 

Bal. But what of us? 

Mel. Do as you wish. But I must give witness to constancy of intent, 
though it be solitary. 

Gas. No, Melchior, — we began this quest together and we — I — 
remain with you here. 

Bal. Shall I with hirelings take flight? Our tent has quarters for 
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three—and I will not see one space free—even for a single night ; 
my place is here with you. 


Gas. Steward. 
Ste. Sires? I shall not be moved by... 


Bal. I speak only of your move to the city. Retreat there; return 
here tomorrow. Your lords remain in this place tonight. 


Ste. As you will, sire. 
Gas. (to Bal.) But what of thieves? 


Ste. Roman soldiers posted at each mile guard the way. Thieves have 
vanished before their swift justice. 


Bal. Justice—from the Romans? 

Ste. Justice of a sort, my lord, justice of a sort. Criminals caught 
at rude soldiers court make plea of innocence to centurion-magis- 
trate. Convicted, they are affixed to nearest barren tree that can 


bear their weight. 
Gas. & Mel. Crucified??!! 


Ste. Yes, my lords, crucified. We'll pitch your tent before we go and 
return at the sixth hour tomorrow. 


SCENE III 


Narrator: Poles were thrust vertically into the ground, joined 
one to another by light horizontal strips, all lashed with long hemp 
fibres. Then the tent rolls were unfolded, stretched across the frame 
and the ends secured to the ground by stakes. 


At last the great tent was completed and a fire kindled. 


Then in the lengthening shadows of dusk, brief farewells were 
exchanged and the party set out for the city. 


The sounds of the men on the road back to Jerusalem grew 
faint, then inaudible. 

Mel. (turned away from audience) Night falls swiftly in these hills. 
Gas.... And brings with it icy blasts. Come, sit by the fire, Melchior. 
Mel. I am well suited here. 

Gas. Surely its warmth cannot be felt outside its light. 


Bal. An even fainter light would bring Melchior greater warmth 
this night. 


Gas. How’s that? 
Bal. The dim light of a star cannot penetrate this amber circle. So 
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Melchior stands on its periphery and, like a mariner, his glance 
is upward and outward raised. 


Gas. Do come here, Melchior. 


Bal, Perhaps I am mistaken . . . the city is outside our cone of light. 
Perhaps he looks back to Jt. The steward and party are there now. 
Do you regret your decision? Or do you prefer the campanionship 
of commoners to kings? 

Mel. (advancing) I look back on no city, choice or comrade. Your 
first sally was more close and kind: I seek the star. 

Bal. Forgive me, Melchior, I meant no harm . . . Gaspar tired of 
my jests. 

Gas. Yea! Many months before. . . . 

Bal. What? Now you have stung. 

Gas. But not tonight, Balthasar, not tonight. Your quips have light- 
ened a heavy heart this eve. 


Bal. A jester must, I suppose, receive what recompense royalty be- 
stowes. But bid farewell to my fool faces; buffoonery brings me 
no bread. Witless shall I witness the term of these travellings. 


Mel. Balthasar, I was much grieved by the steward’s departure. One 
wound would suffice for this night. Do not move your merriment 
from our midst. Insufferable would then be this night that weighs 
so heavily upon us. 

Gas. Yes. The retreat of caravan and servants have worn thin our 
patience. 

(silence) 

Gas. Melchior. .. . 

Mel. Hmmmmm. .. . 

Gas... . Did you, did you see it—there outside the fire? 

Mel. No (pause), no. The skies are filled with a thousand stars—all, 
indeed, save ONE. 

Gas. Why has it disappeared ? 

Mel. Ask easier questions. For this I have no answer. 

Bal. Sooner explain why all Jerusalem knew not of its appearance. 

Gas. But they know now. 

Bal. By that least creditable way, witness, and from without. 

Gas, From within also . . . their scriptures. 

Bal. (silently) They place no great trust in their testimony. This 

darkened field swears to that. Were they certain of a king in 
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Bethlehem, this road would ring with tunes of travel. This field 
would glow with a hundred campfires, the stars be blotted out by 
their amber aura. But, no . . . none travel the road from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. The cold hard stars stare down unblinking on this 
deserted field. No, none travelled the highway from Jerusalem this 
day save our party. 

Gas. And the same has since returned . . . the sane at least. 

Bal. More sane are those who stayed within Jerusalem’s walls this 
day. 

Mel. Together we chose to quit the courts and city of the king. 
Would you enjoy the harsh hospitality of Herod? 

Bal. Much has he suffered at our hands, should we not return the 
favor? 

Gas. That lately repressed roguery now rises lightly in your voice, 
Balthasar. But no matter. There are other hostels than Herod’s in 
Jerusalem. 

Mel. And in Bethlehem—are there no quarters in Bethlehem? 

Bal. We only joke of Jerusalem. We are content to be here. 

Mel. Is Bethlehem also a joke? 

Bal. We are content to be here this night. 

Gas. Yes, we are content. Provincial towns have rude resting places: 
we fare as well in this field. 

Bal. The fire grows low and this talk of sleep nods my head in 
slumber and agreement. 

Gas. Then let us retire now. Shall one of us stand watch? 

Bal. No danger from robbers; Melchior’s steward told us of that, 
and he is most trustworthy. All retire. Agree, Melchior ? 

Mel. As you wish. Go. I sit here awhile longer. 

Bal. Why more? Your star won’t shine this night. 

Mel. I know. (sorry resignation) 

Gas. There is no need of its appearance now. We know from the 
Hebrew’s writings our final goal. Our purpose is firm: tomorrow 
will see it at last attained. 

Bal. So, then, retire now. It is as foolish to stay awake as... 

Mel. As foolish as to stay encamped in this field? As foolish as to 

‘have left the city at sunset... . As to have left our distant home 
. . . yes, it is as foolish. 
Gas. What do you mean, Melchior? 
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Mel. Only this: we have come to honor a king. We saw his star 
shining in the East. And we vowed to follow it. So clear was our 
vision, so simple our belief. We were not alone in our knowledge 
of the star—there at home. Others shared our knowledge of it, 
but did not share our vow, our journey. They stayed at home, 
minding their affairs as these Israelites stay within their walled 
city. In its light we journeyed across the borders of our land, 
held in agreement by a single purpose. As each day lengthened 
the distance from our home, this unity was scattered like sand 
before a windstorm. At last, before the gates of Jerusalem, the 
star disappeared and we fell to quarrel. No wonder our men lost 
confidence in us. 

Bal. I admit that I have grown troublesome to all. But that is ended. 
Tomorrow when we reach Bethlehem, all will be well. 

Mel. I single out no one for censure; each bears a burden of guilt. 
Our failure is more elementary than that. 

Gas. What is it? 

Mel. Have we not failed to keep faith: Failed to preserve intact that 
vision splendid—the simple vow to follow? I must confess that 
I have. I did with guile erect an arabesque of tensions to move us 
onward—onward against the will of all. 

Gas. Your cunning, if such it was, was only to achieve the appointed 
end. 

Mel. By moving to the tune / called. 

Bal. Someone must lead. We grow sluggish in all actions. . . . 

Mel. Guided by the star, we moved with ease. . . . 

Gas. Guided by the star, we did indeed... . 

Mel. Yes, and our present weariness betrays our forgotten pledge. 

Gas. Yes, fatigue is an index to failure. 

Bal. Perhaps also a pointer to relief. 

Gas. Speak further, Balthasar. 

Bal. I spoke of a great tent that overhung Jerusalem, screening out 
the star from view. No more image that. Such a giant conceit en- 
velopes that proud town, its sturdy fabric holding out the news 
of a nearby king. In our distant land, silken cobwebs suffice to bind 
the weak impulse to voyage here. Yet such slender threads permit 
the star to shine. By what power I know not, we broke the bonds 

at home and travelled—alas, to fall temporary victim to the 

stronger fetters—our own desires, Thus has distance dulled our 
design. And lost us our celestial guide. 
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Gas. Within Jerusalem’s walls was even this hidden to us. 


Mel. Then this dark night is not without a function. Reaffirm our 
unity and we withdraw from shadows. To this end, I renew 
my intent to honor the king in Bethlehem. 


Bal. And I to present my gift to him whom the star has announced. 
Mel. And you, Gaspar? 

Gas. Most certainly, dear friends, but when do we this homage pay? 
Bal, On the morrow. .. . 

Mel. When the steward returns... . 

Gas. Then we shall, in making this vow, break another. 

Bal. How? 


Gas. Do you not recall outside Herod’s court . . . we proposed to 
enter Bethlehem this eve? 


Mel. And so we would, but the steward intervened. 

Gas. Leaving our promised unredeemed. 

Bal. What do you propose ? 

Gas. Let us these two promises wed. Leave this night, go not to bed. 
Mel. Go now? It is dark, the roads. ... 


Gas. Guarded by Roman soldiers, and lighted by the stars, “all save 
one”—remember ? 


Mel. Our camp, the tent... . 


Bal. Concern for this patchwork when we have left more lasting 
dwellings? Surely this does not hold us. back. 


Gas. Then all hangs on our will. No longer distance or danger, lack 
of knowledge nor lure of luxury brooks delay. 
The goal is in sight, the means at hand, all encumbrances cut 
away. 
To Bethlehem this night, or lack of resolve betray. 
Bal. Melchior, decide my mind; the part you assign, I shall play. 
Mel. True, we seem most wise when we least our motives weigh. 
MOUNT UP—and in this final foolishness, our wisdom display. 
Gas. Melchior, Balthasar, LOOK UP ... that brilliant ray. 
Mel, THE STAR. 
Bal. THE STAR, it has returned to light our way. 
Mel. Obey its dictum, and we before the king at Bethlehem this night 
our gifts shall lay. 




















CHRISTMAS AFTERGLOW 


LUKE TANCRELL, O.P. 


“Mysteries revealed by God cannot be harmful to men, nor should they 
remain as treasures hidden in a field, useless. They have been given 
from on high precisely to help the spiritual progress of those who study 
them in a spirit of piety. As the Vatican Council teaches, ‘reason illum- 
ined by faith, if it seeks it earnestly, piously, and wisely, does attain, 
under God, to a certain most helpful knowledge of mysteries... .’”! 


a "| ITH THIS EXCERPT from the Encyclical Mystici Cor- 
Em) poris as the point of departure, we shall try to indicate the 
character of the liturgy which is immediately consequent 
upon Christmas. 

Contemporary Catholics face a psychological paradox posed 
by external circumstances which tend to foster anything but the 
mind of the Church. In the wake of such unconducive conditions 
as dislocated and misguided holiday music and sales jargon, the 
temptation arises to consider the liturgy as nothing more than 
the official formula for external worship. But there should be a 
concomitant awareness that the Christian life is vitally nourished 
through the liturgy. 





“God’s presence is revealed to us by the very words of the liturgy ; God’s 
voice, heard in the Scriptures and in the Church’s formularies, brings 
us healing and so performs within us the work of our salvation.”2 


Assuming then that the reader rejects the temptation to mini- 
mize the liturgy’s importance, we shall try to indicate its vital 
character by tracing the line of continuity in spirit between 
Christmas and the feasts immediately following it. 


LITURGICAL UNITY 
“The Christian cycle is one and unchanging, a totum simul, only for the 
Blessed in heaven who see it in the Beatific Vision.”? 


By reason of this essential unity each mystery selected and em- 





1 Pius XII, Mystict Corporis, Eng. trans., Washington, D. C., 1943, n. 10. 
2 Trethowan, Illtyd, O.S.B., Christ in the Liturgy, New York, 1952, p. 68. 
Acknowledgment is made of Trethowan’s influence upon these pages. 
3 Ibid. 
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phasized in the temporal cycle will necessarily involve the others, 
at least implicitly. Since we are subject to time, however, and 
can understand things only in succession, it is impossible for us 
to have an immediate and exhaustive grasp of all that is divine. 
The presentation must be a gradual one. The infirmity of our 
present state permits no alternative, if we seek the knowledge 
and love of God Himself. 

It would be a serious error, of course, to assume that the 
present sequence of the liturgical calendar and arrangement of 
texts represents a perfect order, perhaps even divinely inspired. 
The situation is far from hopeless, however. Fortunately there is 
much today that has survived from the classical era of liturgical 
composition, when the Psalter, Proper of the Mass, and Station 
were employed to achieve uniformity and beauty. A Belgian 
Benedictine, Dom Lambert Beauduin, in 1909 proposed a practical 
working principle which permits ready access to this harmonious 
beauty : 


“The liturgy belongs to the Church; let us, then, take it just as the 
Church of today has treasured it for us and as she offers it to us; let 
us try to know it, to understand it, to carry it out as it is, as perfectly 
as we can. Let this work suffice for us now; when we have done our 
best to accomplish it, then will be the time to see whether there is also 
something further to be attempted.’’4 


Upon such a working principle, faithful to both the mind of the 
Holy See and modern liturgical movements, the remainder of 
this consideration will pivot. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT 


In every divine mystery the full meaning reaches a depth 
that far surpasses the grasp of human intelligence. Seizing then 
upon a single theme in no way denies the presence of other ele- 
ments of richness; but we believe we are correct in following 
competent authorities who select the theme of light as being most 
in evidence during the Christmas liturgy.5 The Light of the Re- 
deemer—in this we find the root cause of that joy which is the 
spirit of Christmas. The symbolism of light is repeatedly crystal- 
ized in language of mystical splendor throughout the three 
Christmas Masses. 





4 Bouyer, Louis, Liturgical Piety, Notre Dame, 1955, p. 62. 
5 This essay is especially indebted to the writings of Dom Pius Parsch and 
Dom Otto Haering. 
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“O God, Who hast brightened this most holy night with the shining of 
the true light, grant . . . that we may enjoy in heaven the delights of 
Him whose mystical light we have known on earth.” 

—From the Prayer of the Midnight Mass. 


“A light shall shine upon us this day: for Our Lord is born to us... . 
He is clothed with beauty.” 
—From the Introit of the Daybreak Mass. 


” 


“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. . . . 
—From the Gospel of the Third Mass. 


Even the psalm De Profundis, apparently inappropriate for Christ- 
mas Vespers, becomes meaningful in the thought of light and 
redemption. 


“More than night watchman for the coming of dawn does Israel await 
the Lord, because with the Lord there is mercy, and with him there 
is plentiful redemption.” 


THE CHRISTMAS OCTAVE 


The octave of Christmas is not a pure prolongation of the 
feast. But at least the three saints’ solemnities immediately fol- 
lowing on December 26, 27, and 28 are intimately related to the 
spirit of light which marks the Nativity celebration. 


December 26: St. Stephen. The angelic character of this first martyr couples 
clarity of life and vision with the shedding of blood. The very Introit of the 
Mass echoes the Christmas theme: 


“Princes sat, and spoke against me. .. : help me, O Lord my God, for 
Thy servant was employed in Thy justifications. Blessed are they whose 
life is spotless, who walk in the law of the Lord.” 


December 27: St. John the Evangelist. Again the radiant light of purity is 
stressed in the Apostle whom Jesus loved so much as to allow him to rest 
upon His Sacred Heart. J 


“Of Thy loving-kindness, O Lord, shed light upon Thy Church, that, 
being enlightened by the teachings of blessed John. . . .” 
—From the Prayer of the Mass 


“Peter saw ... the disciples whom Jesus loved, the one who, at the 
supper, had leaned back upon His breast.” 
—From the Gospel of the Mass. 


December 28: Holy Innocents. From the Proper of the Mass we have repeated 
indication of the pure praise of Christ’s white-robed army of martyrs. The 
night-flight into Egypt suggests the ignorance of unbelief, the conflict between 

the Eternal Light and the darkness. 
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“These were purchased from among men, first-fruits unto God and unto 
the Lamb, and in their mouth there was found no lie; they are without 
blemish before the throne of God.” 

—From the Lesson of the Mass. 
Cf. also the Introit, Prayer, Tract, and Offertory. 


The other feasts are adapted with some difficulty, but litur- 
gists offer reasons of convenience for their presence within the 
octave.® Although such reasoning is not the strongest, their ex- 
planations do aid in keeping the Christmas setting in mind: 


December 29: St. Thomas of Canterbury After the Innocents’ blood testimonial 
for the Infant Christ, it is fitting that one of the most powerful prelates of 
the Middle Ages should do the same in the name of the whole Catholic epis- 
copate. (Cf. Schuster, The Sacramentary, London, 1924, vol. I, p. 391.) 

December 31: St. Sylvester: The glory of the Christmas octave is graced with 
this confessor representing the whole choir of the unmartyred saints. Pontiff 
of peace, make known and loved today the mystery of the Infant Birth as you 
once confirmed the Symbol of Nicaea—bidding all to acknowledge the Christ 
as God of God, Light of Light, begetten not made, consubstantial to the Fa- 
ther.” (Cf. Gueranger, The Liturgical Year, Dublin, 1886, vol. I, p. 390 ff.) 


As the Christmas octave unfolds we find that the Mass for 
the Sunday within the Octave is closely allied to the Mass for the 
Vigil of the Epiphany. Both lay their stress upon the redemption. 


“And coming up at that very hour, she (Anna) began to give praise to 
the Lord, and spoke of Him to all who were awaiting the redemption 
of Israel.” 

—From the Gospel of the Sunday within the Octave. 


“But when the fullness of time came, God sent His Son, born of a 
woman, born under the Law, that He might redeem those who were 
under the Law... .” 

—From the Epistle of the Vigil of the Epiphany. 


The octave day of Christmas is the feast of the Circumcision. 
Besides drawing attention to the true manhood of the Incarnate 
Word and the first expiating Blood of the Passion, the Church 
commemorates the official naming of the Infant. His name is 
Jesus, ie. Savior. His Incarnation is for our redemption. The 
Feast of the Most Holy Name, the Sunday between the Circum- 
cision and the Epiphany, is logically very close to that of the 
Circumcision. In the Lesson of the Mass, St. Peter insists that 
salvation is impossible through any other name. St. Bernard has 
beautifully explained it too in terms of light. 


6A similar situation occurs in regard to the feasts of the saints previous 
to the Purification. 
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. » . where comes so bright and sudden a light into the whole world, 
if not from the preaching of the Name of Jesus? Was it not by the 
light of this Name that God called us into his admirable Light? Where- 
with being enlightened, and in this light, seeing the Light, we take 
these words of St. Paul as truly addressed to ourselves: You were once 
darkness, but now you are light in the Lord.” From the fifteenth sermon 
on the Canticle of Canticles. 


EPIPHANY AND BEYOND 

Withered evergreens and bedraggled tinsel present meager 
stimulus for the majestic Feast of the Epiphany sustained 
through a privileged octave. Complete reliance on the liturgical 
texts, then, is a necessity. Happily the exquisite composition of 
the Mass effects surpassing compensations. Nowhere in the 
Christmas cycle does the theme of light and purity flame so per- 
fectly. In the present dispensation of the Church it is allowed to 
flicker until February second. The very Feast of the Nativity 
leads to this terrestrial manifestation of the God who will make 
eternal salvation possible for both Jew and Gentile. Arise, the 
light is come and the glory of the Lord is risen: we have seen His 
star and with gifts have adored Him, alleluia! 

From the lips of the boy Christ we have the reason for His 
manifestation: His Father’s will. The Feast of the Holy Family, 
the Sunday within the Octave, links the period between the divine 
infancy and the public ministry. These repeated manifestations 
serve the purpose of progressively delineating the stages in the 
theme of redemption. Thus on the octave day itself the children 
of light are presented with the baptism in the Jordan, and in the 
Postcommunion the Church prays: 


“Let thy heavenly Light, O Lord, go before us always and in all places, 
that with pure eyes we may behold the mystery. . . .” 


The Sundays following the Octave of the Epiphany are in- 
fluenced by the Christmas theme, but, strictly speaking, are not 
of its nature. According to Dom Otto Haering in Living with the 
Church, the kingdom of light established by Christ radiates externally 
as emphasized by the six Sunday Gospels (a history of God’s 
kingdom upon our earth), and penetrates internally through love, 
as St. Paul points out in the corresponding Epistles. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany: Cana. The miracles of Christ are for us, for 
our redemption. The best wine is indeed ours in this latter day through the 
Mass, through this present manifestation. It is difficult to overlook the fact 
that the mother of Jesus was closely associated with most of her Son’s mani- 

festations. 
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Third Sunday after Epiphany: Cure of the leper and the centurion’s servant. 
Additional disclosures of Christ’s power are read in the Gospel together with 
Christ’s own words on the salvation of the Gentiles. The Introit from psalm 
ninety-six (also that of the next three Sundays) echoes the glory of the 
Epiphany. 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Sundays are sometimes omitted in 

the liturgical calendar, but they incorporate teachings of our 

Savior on the nature of His Kingdom, its citizens and outcasts. 

They relate the story of the tempest on the lake (Fourth Sun- 

day), the parable of the cockle (Fifth Sunday), and the parable 

of the mustard seed and the leaven (Sixth Sunday). Obviously, 
the strength of the Christmas cycle is dying. The form for the 

Pascal cycle is in embryo. 


THE PURIFICATION 

The term of the cycle is reached on a feast of sheer beauty, 
the Purification. Many spiritual threads meaningfully seem to 
gather and spin transparent. The Child offered, the Victim sur- 
rendered, the Immaculate purified, two turtle-doves there, five 
shekels unbeared, the precursor prepared, forty days completed, 
two yearning old testaments—Simeon forewarned and Anna 
ascetic—the meeting, the embracing, the offering: all this and so 
much more when, in St. Bernard’s phrase, the Lord of the temple 
came to the temple of the Lord. In today’s Church the sung an- 
tiphons and flame of the blessed candles borne in procession lend 
a bridal-feast modality reminiscent of the lights and acclaims 
accorded Oriental royalty, the joy of the shepherds, the star of 
the Magi, the events at Cana, the Dove at the Jordan. This Feast 
of the Purification is the connecting link between the two cycles 
of Easter and Christmas, between the God-man slain and resur- 
rected and the God-infant offered as victim. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Having seen the fact of the prolonged celebration of Christ- 
mas after December twenty-fifth, we would be remiss without 
some attempt at application. Without doubt, not all souls draw 
spiritual sustenance from the liturgy in the same degree. Its dig- 
nity and efficacy, however, make it inexhaustible as a sublime 
source of grace. 

As Dom Pius Parsch, O.S.B., points out, liturgical texts pos- 
sess several strata: first an historical level (the past); then the 
level of grace and the sacramental level (the present time with 
reference to particular graces and the day's Mass and Office) ; 
finally the eschatological level (the future). 
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“About one thing we must be clear in our minds: that liturgy means 
present reality. The past is only figure and likeness of the present con- 
ferring grace; and the future is motive and at the same time symbol of 
the present. The liturgy has the object of giving and dispensing grace 
to us, and that in the present; but it presents this grace in the garment 
of the past and the future. . . . It is of capital importance to our grasp 
and utilization of the liturgy that we so transpose all past and future 
events described by the texts into the present Mystery. 

. (The) Mass is so to speak the focal point where all four levels 
of the liturgy come together as so many rays .. . rays of the work of 
redemption and of the economy of grace. 

Thus the liturgy serves our one treasure, the precious pearl of our 
life, grace; and the Church year becomes a year of grace and sal- 
vation.’”’® 





® Parsch, Pius, O.S.B., “How to Interpret the Seasons,” Orate Fratres 
(Colegeville, 1947) November, XXII, pp. 1-5. 


* * * * 


With joy the Christmas liturgy focuses our attention on the 
Light of the world, for it guarantees that the Light no longer 
shines in the darkness—uncomprehended. Through the mystic 
unfolding of the liturgy the Light who is the Life of the world 
again comes to His own. And as many as receive Him are em- 
powered to become the children of God, conceived through His 
love, born of His will, nourished in His grace and truth. 





GOD FOR THE EYE, THE EAR, THE TOUCH 


“Even the discourse we utter, in which we use varying tongues, is an incor- 
poreal discourse; not visible to the eye, or palpable by the hand. But when the dis- 
course has clothed itself in words and literary form, it is visible; it may be com- 
prehended by the eye, and touched by the hand. So likewise does the Son of God 
become visible, Who, by His Nature, is Invisible; and what by nature is incorporeal, 
is now found palpable.” 


Council of Ephesus 
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GREGORY DQHERTY, O.P. 


ENTURIES AGO, the prophet Isaias, his mind aflame with 
rays of divine illumination, foretold the birth of Him for 
Whom uncounted generations in Israel had longed. He 
prophesied the coming of the Messias who would redeem 
man from sin. To that promise, Isaias added a descripton that must 
have sent a thrill of expectant hope coursing through the minds and 
hearts of his audience—“A child is born to us, and'a son is given 
to us. .. . His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the 
Mighty, the Father of the World-to-Come, the Prince of Peace” 
(Is. 9,6). These were words with a depth of meaning, yet they 
were enshrouded in mystery for those to whom the prophet first 
uttered them. These people knew that this child, this son would be 
one especially marked off from other men—yet just how each of 
these names was to be applied to him they were not given to know. 

For us who possess both the prophecy and its fulfillment as his- 
torical realities, some of the shadow of mystery is dissipated. Gifted 
with the two-fold advantage of time and knowledge, we can look back 
upon the birth of the Christ-child, the promised redeemer, and see 
verified there the details of Isaias’ prophecy. The meaning of each 
of these names is not equally apparent, however. We can easily 
enough understand how this Child can be called “Wonderful”—both 
in the manner of His birth, and in His miracles during life there 
was always something of the amazing, the awe-inspiring, the wonder- 
ful about Him. Likewise, the profundity of His teaching, from the 
crib to the cross, both by word and example, gives Him ample claim 
to the title “Counsellor.” * For those who, with the eyes of faith, 
see in this Child the Son-of-God incarnate, one endowed therefore 
with the same omnipotence as the Father, the name “God the Mighty” 
offers no difficulty. Equally apt is the title “Prince of Peace,” in 
view of the fact that the very reason for the birth of this Child 
among men was to reconcile humankind to God; with His very own 








* Although in the Hebrew text these first two names form but a single title, 
i.e., “Counsellor Wonderful Things,” it seems better for our purposes to follow 
the Douay translation in which they are taken as forming two separate titles. 
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Blood, this Child was to sign the peace pact between God and man. 
The remaining title in Isaias’ prophecy—‘“Father of the World-to- 
Come” seems somehow not to offer itself to the understanding 
quite so readily as the others. It is to this Messianic name, then, that 
we shall turn our attention and attempt to show its meaning as well 
as the special glory that it sheds upon its bearer. 

* * * 


The true World-to-Come is not this world of ours as it will 
exist in some future generation or in some yet-unborn century. The 
world of Greece, the world of Rome, the world of the Middle Ages 
were all, at the time of Isaias, “‘worlds-to-come,” yet they were not 
the “World-to-Come.” They have all dawned, known glory, and died. 
They are now “worlds of the past” even as some age, lying to our 
future, inevitably will become. The true ““World-to-Come” has a note 
of permanence about it..It is a world which, once having dawned, 
will know no eclipse, taste no dying—a world which will terminate 
all others and which itself will be replaced by none. Toward that 
world all human things have gravitated from the moment when the 
fiat of Genesis was spoken. The “World-to-Come” is the world of 
eternity and Divinity—it is the world of heaven and of those who 
dwell therein. 

Fatherhood in our present life is shared by a multitude; in the 
world of heaven it is to be the exclusive right of Christ. Heaven’s 
citizens are Christ’s spiritual sons—this is what we mean by the 
title “Father of the World-to-Come.” the source of this fatherhood 
lies not in any physical begetting, but in a spiritual generation of 
sons. Christ becomes the Father of the blessed in heaven by implant- 
ing in their souls, while they are yet upon earth, His seed. The 
semen Christi—Christ’s seed—is the spiritual seed of grace, which 
ultimately fructifies and ripens into the glory of heaven. Grace is 
but glory in germ. It is the life of glory begun upon earth, and he 
to whom Christ gives it already begins to live within the divine 
lifestream. This then is the plan of God’s providence: that from 
Christ, as from a unique source, grace is to pass into the souls of 
men, there to take root and develop, and then, when the death of the 
body comes, to be converted into the life of glory in heaven. 

Christ is, so to speak, the well-spring of grace. He confers grace 
upon men because He Himself first possesses it in all its fullness 
within His sacred Humanity. Christ’s is no half-way possession of 
grace, as though it were parceled out to Him according to some. 
measured share. In Him is grace without limit—grace in all its 
intensity and power. The more a person emerges from shadow into 
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sunlight, the more lightsome he becomes. So it is with Christ. He is 
sanctified in a superlative way because He among all men is closest 
to the source of grace, for He contains that very source—the God- 
head Itself—within His own Person. His human soul, united to the 
Godhead, is set ablaze with the rays of grace. His soul becomes in- 
candescent. No mere sharer in the light of grace, Christ is the 
lamp of grace itself, illuminating all men who enter the world of 
supernatural life. Moreover not only does Christ possess grace in 
all its intensity, but also in all its effects. He is the most loving, 
prudent, just, firm and temperate among men. Of all men, He is the 
most docile to the movements of the Holy Spirit. 

For all this, though, Christ is no miser. Resident within Him is 
a treasure that knows no price, but for once value and availability are 
not opposed. Christ’s grace is no jealously-guarded hoard, destined 
to remain hidden away, forever unseen, unsought, and unshared. 
Neither lock, nor bolt, nor bars imprison Christ’s grace, for He 
gives freely of it to all men, and there is no man, who is sanctified, 
to whom He has not given. 


The ordinary and infallible means which Christ employs in the 
transmission of His grace to the souls of men are the sacraments. 
They form the channel through which grace passes from His soul 
to theirs. A good father not only bestows existence upon his children, 
but he also raises them, caring for their needs, preparing them for 
life, till the time when they reach maturity. Christ, the truest and 
most perfect of fathers, does no less for His sons. In Baptism, He 
imparts to them the life of grace; in the Eucharist He nourishes that 
life; in Confirmation, Order Matrimony, and Extreme Unction 
He equips them for Christian living and Christian dying; in the sac- 
rament of Penance, He accomphishes what no human father is capa- 
ble of achieving—He restores to His spiritual children that life which 
sin has taken from them. And all the while, behind each sacramental 
ministration, He stands, offering the example of His own life as a 
model for theirs. In this way does Christ, the God-Father, as it were, 
of all Christians, bring them to Himself. 

One final point should be brought out here. It is this: although 
Christ did not acquire full title to bestow grace upon men until His 
Passion and Death, yet long before that time He merited grace for 
men. Long before Calvary, long before Nazareth, long before Beth- 
lehem even, Christ merited a vast treasury of grace in view of that 
moment when, in possession of the rights which His Death had won, 
He could begin to lavish that grace upon men. When did He begin 
to acquire this merit?—-when he began to be! From that sublime 
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moment of the Annunciation, while the thunder-clap of Mary’s fiat 
was yet upon her lips, when divinity enfolded humanity in embrace 
in the bridal-chamber of Mary’s womb and Christ was conceived, 
from that moment Christ merited grace for men. At that corres- 
ponding moment in the lives of all other men, when they are mere 
embryos, shapeless masses of tissue, devoid of all power except that 
power to be formed into human beings, Christ possessed the power 
to acquire merit. Through the exercise of Divine omnipotence He was 
even at that instant perfectly formed, perfectly sanctified, perfectly 
in possession of the vision of the Divine Essence. From that moment 
until His last gasp upon Calvary, He ceaselessly merited for men a 
title to participation in the life of God. Thus it is that Christ was 
preparing for His spiritual fatherhood not merely at an age when 
most men are fathers in the physical order, but at an age when all 
other men are incapable of exercising anything above mere vegeta- 
tive life. 


* * * 


As sons are indebted to their fathers for the natural life they 
possess here on earth, so the blessed in heaven owe to Christ the life 
of glory which is theirs. They are glorified in eternal bliss only be- 
cause Christ, the Divine Midas, has stooped to touch the base clay 
of their humanity, and has raised it, not to the dignity of gold, but of 
God. In the soul of each of these, Christ has implanted the seed of 
glory, the seed of divine life—grace. He has tended and nurtured 
these sons father-like, with direction and with the example of His 
own life. At last, into His own true home He has gathered them to 
Himself in their maturity as sons of glory. There for all eternity He 
will receive from them honor and veneration as the Father of the 
race of the saved—Father no longer of the World-to-Come, but of 
the World that eternally is. : 





“AND THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH” 


“The Evangelist, wishing to make clear the ineffable condescension of God, 
here speaks of the flesh, that we may praise His mercy; since, for our salvation, 
He took upon Himself that which is so unlike, and so remote, from His own Na- 
ture; namely, flesh.” Theoplactus 











THE MUTE ORACLE 


MANNES McCARTHY, O.P. 


F gPHE BOOK of Ezechiel in the Old Testament is difficult 
femes to understand, and for that reason not what we would 
@} ordinarily choose for devotional reading. The multi- 

plicity of types and allegories tends to draw our minds 
down the labyrinthine ways of confusion until we are lost in an 
allegorical maze. Still, with a knowledge of his life and times, an 
understanding of the spiritual message of Ezechial is attainable. 

Ezechiel is one of the four major prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. The prophets were God’s oracles—His mouthpieces to 
man—especially the Jews of pre-Christian history. Two types of 
prophets are mentioned in the Old Testament: the prophets as- 
sociated with a school—the professional prophets—and the 
prophets by divine Vocation. The prophets of the school, like 
religious today, lived a community life. (1 Kings 10, 5) They 
were dedicated to personal observance of the Law and to direct- 
ing the religious fervor of their fellow Jews. These professional 
prophets, however, did not have a direct divine mission, In those 
centuries before Christ the people lacked an infallible teaching 
authority such as we find today in our Holy Mother the Church. 
So God, to make his will known, raised up the prophets by voca- 
tion that they might speak His will to the Chosen People. 

The office of oracle of the Divine was reserved to a few 
chosen men, spiritual giants of the Old Covenant, who like many 
of the saints had a special vocation for preaching and teaching. 
Ezechiel was one of these chosen few who received direct in- 
spiration from God to preach His word. 


e? 
’ 





THE STAGE 


Ezechiel exercised his office at a most difficult time in the 
long, sad history of the Jewish people. He lived and prophesied 
in the desolate years of the Babylonian Exile. Religiously speak- 
ing the Jewish People had plunged into the chasm of idolatry. 
Because of political subjection to a series of polytheistic con- 
querors Jerusalem, the Holy City, had been drawn to offer sac- 
rifice to vain deities in the figures of animals. The individual 
Jew, estranged from the services of Yahweh, the one true God, 
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was spending an empty spiritual life of presumption or indiffer- 
ence. In the political field, Ezechiel prophesied during a-time of 
national destruction. The northern Jewish kingdom in Samaria 
had fallen in 722 B.C. Now was the time of doom for the woman 
of Juda in the south. 


Babylonia had risen as the terrifying successor to the eset 
old enemy, the Assyrian Empire. In the year 606 B.C. the Bab- 
lyonian mobs stormed down from Chaldea, under the ingenious 
command of Nabuchodonosor, a relatively good and just king, 
considering those cruel times. After this first invasion a small 
group of Jews—among them Daniel the Prophet—was sent cap- 
tive to Babylon. The year 602 saw a second Babylonian attack, 
precipitated by the independent Joakim, king of Juda. The best 
of Jewish society, including Ezechiel the priest, was deported in 
chains to Babylon, leaving behind an idolatrous, doomed remnant 
of relatives and friends in the holy city. 

Religiously degenerate and politically captives then, the ex- 
iled Jews were not receptive subjects of Ezechiel’s message. 
Those left at home were even less so. The exiles, although the 
social and intellectual flower of Israel, were bitter at the er- 
forced separation from home and friends. Some had their hearts 
set on a speedy return to the homeland and resumption of their 
cruelly interrupted lives. Personal guilt was an unknown concept 
to them; their blind hearts could not see the hands of Yahweh 
wielding a pruning sword upon their lives. In this milieu Ezechiel 
spoke God’s message to the exiled Jews—and to us. 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


To understand the prophetic doctrines of Ezechiel we must 
begin by accepting the credentials he offers us. Ezechiel was 
standing upon the banks of the canal Chobar, a little south of the 
city of Babylon, when he was privileged with a sight lavished 
upon few human beings. He “saw the visions of God.” (1, 1) 
Overwhelmed by the sight, like St. John in the Apocalypse, 
(Apoc. 1) Ezechiel fell on his face in reverence and fear. Then 
the spirit of God raised him up and spoke to him: “Son of man, I 
send thee to the Children of Israel. And they to whom I send 
thee are children of a hard face and of an obstinate heart: and 
thou shalt say to them: Thus saith the Lord God.” (2, 3-4) 

Ezechiel then is not a professional prophet, but his commis- 
sion has. come dircetly from God. The Catholic accepts this on 
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faith ; the unbeliever accepts it if at all, as an historical fact. And 
if a persuasive argument is sought, it may be said that only a 
divinely inspired man could exhibit Ezechiel’s tenacity and fidel- 
ity in such an unpopular office. Our poor minds look with awe at 
the stature belonging to the office of prophet. 

Having shown his credentials, Ezechiel tells us that God 
gave him something to say. “And I looked, and behold a hand 
was sent to me, wherein was a book rolled up. And he spread it 
before me. And it was written within and without: and there 
were written in it lamentations and canticles and woe.” (2, 9) 
Ezechiel makes God’s message his own when he eats the book, 
that is, a scroll. Yahweh then places on his shoulders a heavy 
burden: Ezechiel is to be a “watchman to the house of Israel ;” 
(3, 17) he is accountable before God for every soul of the cap- 
tivity. It is interesting to note that at no time during these first 
three chapters narrating the reception of the office does Ezechiel 
speak. God appointed him and there was to be no argument. 
These opening chapters represent an integral part of the proph- 
ecies: the Prophet has been called by God, received his inspira- 
tion and his message to speak, and expressed his consent by eat- 
ing the scroll. 


THE MUTE ORACLE 


Ezechiel begins his prophetic mission in the fifth year of his 
captivity. He labors, however, under a difficulty that dictates a 
strange procedure: his tongue is bound (3, 26), and so to fulfill 
his office of preaching to the worldly-wise Jews of the captivity, 
Ezechiel begins to pantomime the destruction of their beloved 
Jerusalem; he must preach the unpopular news of God’s dis- 
pleasure and justice not by word, but in dumb show. 

At this point we are inclined to shut the book in despair, 
for symbolism is spread to seemingly fantastic lengths. Yet, 
despite his mute writhings, Ezechiel has but one thought to 
stamp on the blind hearts of his bearers: the wrath of God has 
doomed Jerusalem; her inhabitants shall be scattered and killed. 
This theme is portrayed, by a severe fast undertaken by the 
prophet and by the cutting of his hair and beard, and it is revealed to 
him in a remarkable vision of avenging angels slaughtering the 
inhabitants of the city. (chapters 4-10) Each is a frightful proph- 
ecy of the same reality—Yahweh’s justice upon a sinful people. 

Exposed as he was to the contempt and derision of the ori- 
ental mob, great humility was required of Ezechiel in performing 
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these two actions, symbolic of coming destruction. Ezechiel pan- 
tomimed the siege of Jerusalem, the hunger of her people, and 
her destruction. But by most he was not understood, and those 
who understood did not believe; so he was completely ignored. 
The incredulous Jews must have laughed at the concept of a de- 
stroyed city and the ignorant must have laughed at the mute 
“fool” who strove to prepare them for imminent tragedy. 
Through thirty-two chapters of the book Ezechiel acts out 
his story of sorrow and tragedy. His prophecy was not believed 
even at the very moment in 587 B.C. when Nabuchodonosor was 
slaughtering the people of Jerusalem. Still Ezechiel persists in 
prophesying the fall of Jerusalem, and this time the city is sym- 
bolized by a scorched, charred cooking pot from which not even 
fire can clean the rust (ch. 24). A terrible picture of corruption 
is drawn, signifying the utter ruin of all that they hold sacred. 


SORROW UPON SORROW 


The prophets own sorrow is compounded when his young 
wife dies on the day of Jerusalem’s fall. Yahweh speaks to him: 
“Son of man, behold I take from thee the desire of thy eyes 
with a stroke.” (24, 16). This personal loss is added to the sad 
duty of telling the Jews how they must mourn for the fall of the 
Holy City, Jerusalem. “And thou shalt not lament nor weep: 
neither shall thy tears run down. Sigh in silence. make no 
mourning for the dead.” (24, 16-17) Ezechiel was hurt terribly 
by this double blow. The desire of his eyes was taken from him, 
and the beloved city of the chosen people was taken from them. 
A heavy sadness, without relieving tears, weighed upon the souls 
of all. 

Nabuchodonosor vindicated Ezechiel in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. But we may safely say that Ezechiel would have hap- 
pily forgone vindication. The city fell after a long seige, being 
literally destroyed. The temple itself was torn down and the 
outer walls of the City were leveled, leaving it defenseless to 
those who escaped the wrath of God at Babylonian hands—and 
these were very few. 

Several months after the fall of Jerusalem, the news reached 
Ezechiel and the exiles by the mouth of a bedraggled fugitive. 
(24, 26-27) At the appearance of this messenger the prophet 
opens his mouth and begins to speak a new message—God’s mes- 
sage of mercy. He takes on the role of comforter to the saddened 
Jews. Destruction is still his prophecy, but not against the Jews. 
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Rather he foretells the revenge of God upon those who delighted 
in Jerusalem’s fall—the Ammonites, Edomites, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Egypt (chapters 25-32). These prophecies could not have re- 
stored hope and happiness to the sick hearts of the exiles, but 
they did show that Yahweh was swift in his revenge against 
those who hated Israel. It is interesting to note that Ezechiel 
does not pronounce woe upon Babylon, the actual cause of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The reason is that Nabuchodonosor 
and his Babylonian hordes were more than mere conquereors: 
they were the instruments of God’s justice upon His sinful people 
and, as such, did not fall under the hand of His wrath. 

Ezechiel, too, has changed and his prophecy marks that 
change. He has become a saint, having suffered personal humili- 
ation and human contempt. He has borne the heartbreaking loss 
of his wife, “the desire of his eyes.” Still he ever remains God’s 
servant, the prophet. This is his sanctity. The prophecy from 
chapter 33 to the end of the book, could have been spoken only 
by a mellowed, merciful man. The words lend themselves to no 
other interpretation. 


VOICE OF HOPE 

Having spoken revenge upon Israel’s enemies, Ezechiel now 
begins the difficult process of rousing the dulled hearts of sin- 
ners, of men in despair. He lays the foundation of Israel’s con- 
version to God. Speaking for Yahweh, he preaches: “As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I desire not the death of the wicked, but that 
the wicked may turn from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways: and why will you die, O house of Israel?” 
(33, 11) Beautiful words expressing infinitely more beautiful 
realities—the freedom of the human will and the mercy of God. 
The Jews are made to realize that their conversion to God must 
be an individual, interior, personal thing. (33, 12) 

Ezechiel continues to prophesy in a merciful vein, foretelling 
the appearance of a new David, a great king and a great shep- 
herd, who is Christ our Lord. “And I will set up one shepherd 
over them: He shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd.” 
(34, 23) Still continuing his prophecy of joy, he speaks the sweet- 
ness of God to bitter hearts, exposing the piece de resistance: Israel 
is to be restored; the exiles are to go home again to a restored 
kingdom. “It is not for your sake that I will do this, O house of 
Israel, but for my holy name’s sake. That the eratiles may know 
that I am the Lord.” (36, 22-23) 
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Ezechiel confirms this prophecy of restoration by relating 
the resurrection of the dry bones, seen in a vision. (ch. 36) 
Strangely enough, modern day Jews seem to regard this vision 
as a factual occurrence, believing that Ezechiel really raised 
these dead. In this vision the hand of the Lord took Ezechiel and 
set him down in a plain filled with stark white bones, represent- 
ing the deceased house of Israel. At the prophet’s words these 
bones were joined, flesh covered them, and life entered into them. 
(ch. 37) This is perhaps the most compelling vision of the book, 
the symbolism being sharp and intelligible. The exiles must have 
breathed forth cries of gladness at the narration of the vision, 
for in it was foretold the resurrection and reunion of the divided 
kingdoms of Israel and Juda. The north and the south were to 
form one Jewish state again, and these poor exiles would be once 
again God’s people. (37, 27) 

In the final two chapters of this section, the prophet foretells 
under the symbol of Gog of the land of Magog, the permanence 
of the restoration. Gog, a type of anti-Christ, is to be defeated. 
His overthrow guarantees the permanence of the restoration. 
This prophecy obviously cannot be literally interpreted as apply- 
ing to Israel, for the Jewish nation has long since fallen. There- 
fore we interpret it in a spiritual sense: the words of Ezechiel 
foreshadow in these chapters the indefectibility of the Catholic 
Church. (chapters 38-39) 

Concluding his prophecy, from the fortieth chapter on, 
Ezechiel turns to a complex description of the new temple in Je- 
rusalem, as seen in a vision. He is most meticulous in giving di- 
mensions and measures for a temple and city that are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, impossible of architectural achievement, because of 
the geographical contours of the Jerusalem area. The only logi- 
cal explanation seems to be that Ezechiel speaks, like St. John 
in the Apocalypse, of the spiritual temple of God, our Holy 
Mother the Church. This is a legitimate interpretation of the 
text, remembering that the name of the city of the temple is 
“The Lord is there.” (48, 35) 

The Book of Ezechiel is well worth reading as a story of 
God's relations with his chosen people in a tragic period of their 
history. It is more, however, than a mere narration of events; in 
Ezechiel’s prophecy we find God—our minds find His justice and 
mercy, and our hearts are thereby persuaded to love Him. As the 
prophet himself, speaking for God, tells us in his last verse: “The 
Lord is there.” 











IN HIS HAND ARE ALL THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


FIDELIS McKENNA, O.P. 





i] NE OF THE most consoling truths of our faith is what the- 
yy ologians call the universality of divine providence. It is the 
tg doctrine that God extends His fatherly care to all things— 

even to the least. Nothing is so trifling, nothing so made that 
it is left to itself. Every thing and every happening has its place in the 
plan of the world’s Architect, and is directed to its goal by the Ruler 
of the universe, Who created all things in order to reveal His good- 
ness. (Summa Theologica, I, I, 44, 4) 

God’s rule over all things by His providence is a consoling truth, 
because it inspires one to trust in God and to abandon himself to His 
holy will, even as a child surrenders to the embrace of his father. This 
sentiment is often sung in the Psalms: “Protect me under the shadow 
of thy wings.” (16, 8) “Thou art my God; my lots are in thy hands.” 
(30, 16) “Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” (30, 6) 
“Cast thy care upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” (54, 23) 
“IT am thine.” (118, 94) 


THE PROBLEMS 

Yet there are few who have a living faith in this unfailing provi- 
dence of their Father in heaven. We believe firmly enough that God 
is indeed provident, having care for His creatures, but we seem to 
stagger when required to believe that nothing is outside of His provi- 
dence. We are beset by problems which seem to argue against every- 
thing being or happening by divine design. 

For one thing, if all that happens is forseen by God and is under 
His direction, how can anything be said to happen by chance? To 
speak of it and to ascribe things to luck—good or bad—would seem 
to be foolish. This problem leads to another. If God controls every- 
thing by His providence, then it appears that nothing could happen 
in any other way than it does, that everything must be just as it is. 
But is this so? How too, if we are free, and have the power to act 
and not to act, and to act as we please—how can it be that our actions 
are always in accord with the plan of God? Do not our very sins 
frustrate His providence? 

This question of sin raises a still larger problem—the ancient 
mystery of evil. How many evils we witness in the world: crimes 
and calamities, diseases, premature deaths, and suffering of every 
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kind. Surely: God could prevent these evils if He wished. And why 
are vicious men often permitted to prosper and the good to suffer? 
This is the most trying problem of all. Even King David cried out in 
anguish: “I have studied that I might know this thing: it is a labor 
in my sight.” (Ps. 72, 16) Such are the age-old questions which 
buffet men’s faith in the universality of divine providence. 


WHAT GOD HAS REVEALED 

And yet we may no more doubt this doctrine than we may doubt 
that of the Blessed Trinity. Both are revealed to us by God, and both 
are proposed to us by the Church. In the sweet words of Sacred 
Scripture the Holy Ghost assures us that God’s providence does 
embrace everything. “There is no other God but thou, who hast care 
of all.” (Wisd. 12, 13) “Thou hast ordered all things in measure, and 
number, and weight.” (Wisd. 11, 21) And of divine wisdom we read 
that “she reaches from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly.” (Wisd. 8, 1) Not only does God by His providence “reach” 
all things, but He does so “mightily’—His power is not lessened for 
seeming to reach further—and even “sweetly!” 

Our Lord in Person tells us that God cares for even the most 
trifling things. “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not 
one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.” (Matt. 10, 29) And He 
speaks of God “feeding” the birds of the air and “clothing” the grass 

TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 
Holy Mother the Church solemnly seconds the teaching of 
Scripture. Echoing the words of the Book of Wisdom, she instructs 
her children that “all things which He has created, God governs and 
protects by His providence, reaching from end to end mightily and 
ordering all things sweetly.” And turning doctrine into prayer, she 
praises God’s universal providence in her liturgy. 
O potent Ruler, truthful God, 
Who rulest all with tempering rod, 
Flooding the morn with splendors bright, 
Kindly the noon with fires of light :2 

In another hymn she sings: 
O God, creation’s secret force, 
Thyself unmoved, all motions source, 
Who from morn to evening’s ray 
Through every change dost guide the day :3 





1 Vatican Council. 
2 Byrnes, Aquinas, O.P., The Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary. 
Hymn for Sext. 
3 Byrnes, ibid. Hymn for None. 
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And in the prayer of the Mass for the seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost the Church prays: 
O God, whose providence in its ordering faileth not: we humbly 
beseech thee, that whatsoever is harmful thou mayst withhold, and 
whatsoever is helpful, thou mayst bestow. 


WHAT IS PROVIDENCE? 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the Common Doctor of the Church, helps 
us to appreciate the doctrine of God’s providence by showing us the 
reasons in Sacred Theology upon which it stands. He first clarifies 
the notion of just what is meant by God’s providence. It might be 
described as the divine Architect’s blueprint of the universe. Like an 
architect who by his blueprint orders or arranges many different 
things—stones, lumber, windows, etc.—in such a way as to make a 
house, God in somewhat the same way has a plan or idea in His mind 
according to which He directs His creatures to the end for which 
He has made them. And this is what we call His providence. For 
providence, or providing for the future, is the major task of the man 
of prudence, whose total task is to order or dispose the means to the 
end. A prudent father, for instance, takes the measures necessary for 
the support of his family. So, in general, providence is a person’s idea 
of means to end, and God’s providence is His idea or plan of the 
order of creatures to their goal. (I, I, 22, 1) God, of course, carries 
out and fulfills this plan, He directs things to their end, He governs 
them.* So when we say that by His providence God governs all 
things, we mean that He has a plan for the universe and that He 
fulfills it. 

There is no questioning, of course, the fact that God does have 
such a plan. For the order of creatures to their end is something 
good, no less so than their very existence. This order then is some- 
thing made by God, the maker of all good things. And God is an in- 
telligent maker, He has an idea or plan of what He does before He 
does it. No intelligent builder builds without knowing what and why 
he builds. The same is true of God. To doubt His providence would 
be to doubt His mind.® 


WHY PROVIDENCE IS UNLIMITED 
But what reason does St. Thomas give for the universality of 
divine providence ? How is it that God governs all things by it? As we 
might expect, it is because God is the First Cause of all things 
Whatever is, in any way, is ultimately because of God—the stars and 





4 Billuart, O.P., Summa Sancti Thomae, I, dissertatio ix, a. 1. 
5 Billuart, ibid. 
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the course of the stars, the sea and the grains of sand, the hairs on 
our head and the beating of our heart, the drop of rain and the 
murmur of a mosquito, each thing and each event, everything great 
and everything small—nothing would be without God. “Who made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all things that are in them.” (Ps. 
145, 6) This is one of the first lessons of both reason and our faith. 
There are many causes, to be sure—anything that acts is a cause—but 
God is the one First Cause. Everything else causes by the power 
given it by God. And not only does God make and cause all things, 
but He does so freely, of His own free will. It follows then that God 
is the master and ruler of all His creatures, that He governs and cares 
for them. For just as we have power and control over those things 
which are subject to our free will—our own human actions, for in- 
stance—so God has control over everything which comes from His 
free will, directing it to the end He has chosen for it. And all things 
come from His free will, for He made all things freely. So He 
governs all by His providence. And this is to affirm nothing more, 
after all, then that God is the Lord and King of all creation. Because 
He gives being to everything He governs everything. (Contra 
Gentiles, bk. 3, c. 1) 

Part of our trouble in realizing this is due to the fact that the 
defects and failures we experience in human providence make it hard 
for us to understand how divine providence cannot fail. In the ac- 
tivity or work of someone we see something happen which is not 
ordered to the purpose of his work, which is not a part of his plan. 
A man dashing to work, for example, is tripped up by a banana peel 
and goes to the hospital instead. This happens, of course, because of 
the action of another cause, which is opposed to the action of the 
man in question and is not intended by him; namely, the careless 
little boy who dropped the banana peel on the sidewalk. And so we 
are inclined to imagine that things like that interfere with the provi- 
dence of God. Yet how could it be, since nothing could happen unless 
God Himself made it to happen or at least allowed it to happen? So 
again we see that God’s control extends no less further than whatever 
He does or causes. And since He is the First Cause of all things, He 
governs all things, His providence embraces all things. (I, I, 22, 2) 

Let’s look at it from another aspect. We see that whatever pro- 
duces anything takes care of the things it produces. So plants will not 
surrender their seed before it has reached maturity, animals nourish 
and defend their young, parents educate their children. And yet in 
producing these things creatures are simply imitations of the First 
Cause Who is God. How much more then does God care for the 
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things that He produces. (C. G. 3, 75) In the Old Testament He 
says: “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the 
son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet will I not forget 
thee.” (Isai. 49, 15) And in the New Testament Our Lord declares: 
“If you then being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father from heaven give the good Spirit to 
them that ask him.” (11, 13) 


THE PROBLEMS AGAIN 


We see then that God does care for all things by His providence. 
What answers, therefore, shall we make to the problems posed at the 
beginning, which seem to show that some things are not a part of 
His providence? Again we turn to St. Thomas for an indication of 
the answers. It is well, however, to note first that God’s providence is 
not without mystery to us. We may know something of it, but not 
everything, for that is the nature of a mystery. Providence indeed 
has its reasons, but it would be presumption for anyone to expect to 
know fully the mind of God. St. Thomas has written much on these 
problems of divine providence. We can hope here only to show the 
broad lines of his explanations. 


What then is to be said for things that happen by chance? Is 
there really such a thing, if God forsees all? Yes and no. As regards 
ourselves, things do happen by chance. As regards God, no. When 
something occurs which we do not forsee and over which we have no 
control, we say correctly that it happens by chance, it’s “our luck.” 
But nothing is beyond the control of God. So far as He is concerned 
then, nothing happens by chance. “Lots are cast into the lap, but they 
are disposed of by the Lord.” (Prov. 16, 33) It is as if an editor 
purposely sent a reporter and also a friend to the scene of an accident, 
without either one knowing the other had been sent. Their meeting 
then at the accident would be a chance meeting to them, but not to 
the editor. (I, I, 22, ad 1) 

Does divine providence mean that everything happens of neces- 
sity ? Does it also take away our free will? Most certainly not. As St. 
Thomas teaches, God in His providence does not destroy the nature 
of things, but preserves them. He moves each thing in accord with its 
nature. So for an effect He wishes to take place of mecessity, He 
prepares a necessary cause: “Who made the sun to rule the day.” 
(Ps. 135, 8) And for an effect He wishes not to happen of necessity 
He prepares a cause which can fail and be impeded: whether or not 
the tree bears fruit depends upon its growing power, which is able to 
be hindered. As far as our freedom is concerned, because God wants 
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us to act freely, He has gifted us with the power of choice. And not 
only for the gift, but also for the use of it we depend upon Him, the 
First Cause. “The heart of man disposeth his way: but the Lord must 
direct his steps.” (Prov. 16, 9) God then being the First Cause of all 
these things, they are all under His providence. (I, II, 10, 4) 


EVIL UNDER DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


What, lastly, is to be said for the place of evil in divine provi- 
dence? Should not a wise provider, such as God surely is, seek to 
prevent defects and evils from those things of which He has care? 
Before giving St. Thomas’ reply to the question, we must remind 
ourselves that God in no way wills the evils of sin, for God does 
not wish that anyone should turn away from His divine Goodness, 
since He wills this above all things. He does of course permit sin, 
even as He permits physical evil and the evil of punishment for sin. 
The question then is why God does permit evil. 

Someone who has care of only one or a limited number of things, 
as we see from experience, does seek to prevent defects from those 
things, as much as he can. But one who has care of a whole class of 
things, or God Who has care of all things, permits defects in some of 
them in order that the good of the whole, of all things taken together, 
may not be impeded. For if all evils and defects were prevented, 
many good things would be lacking to the world. “A lion would cease 
to live,” says St. Thomas, “if there were no slaying of animals; and 
there would be no patience of martyrs if there were no tyrannical 
persecution.” (I, I, 22, 2, ad 2) St. Augustine writes : “Almighty God 
would in no wise permit evil to exist in His works, unless He were 
so almighty and so good as to produce good even from evil.” ® 

As regards some of the particular evils in the world, natural 
defects, such as monstrosities—these prove rather than disprove 
God’s providence. For like the exceptions that prove the rule, the 
failure of these things to attain the end of nature, shows that nature 
does move toward a goal and is thus ruled by providence. Besides, 
these defects make us more aware of the perfection of the rest of 
nature. They are like the intervals of silence in a symphony, which 
enhance its harmony. 

Neither are crimes and other sins outside of divine providence. 
Besides the purposes unknown to us, God allows them in order that 
there may be a place for His mercy and justice, that these divine 
perfections may not be hidden from our eyes. For after all, “his 
tender mercies are over all his works.” (Ps. 144, 9) 





6 Enchiridion, c. 11. 
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As for suffering in the world—common to both good and bad— 
it may be said that while it punishes the wicked, it instructs, purifies, 
and proves the good, and prepares them for the crown of heaven. 
Sacred Scripture confirms this truth: “Thou hast corrected man for 
iniquity.” (Ps. 38, 12) And “as silver is tried by fire, and gold in the 
furnace: so the Lord trieth the hearts.” (Prov. 17, 3) 

Neither is the frequent affliction of the just and prosperity of 
the unjust without a possible explanation. There is no one so good 
that he has not sinned, nor anyone so bad that he has never done any 
good deed. So it is then that God, Who leaves no good unrewarded 
and no evil unpunished, chastises the sins of the virtuous in this life 
and rewards the good works of the wicked by temporal prosperity. 
For both, though, He reserves a greater payment in the life to come. 
Of unrepenting and prospering sinners we read in the Psalms: “As 
the dream of them that awake, O Lord; so in thy city thou shalt bring 
their image to nothing.” (72, 20) 

Without belittling then the fact that God’s universal providence 
is one of the mysteries of faith, we see that the difficulties involved 
in understanding it are not altogether without explanation. Faith 
itself is the light that dispels the darkness of deism and fatalism, 
showing us that God governs all things by His providence. He is the 
Lord of all. 


Come let us praise the Lord with joy: let us joyfully sing 
to God our saviour. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving; and 
make a joyful noise to him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great king above all gods. 

For in his hand are all the ends of the earth: and the 
heights of the mountains are his. 

For the sea is his, and he made it: and his hands formed 
the dry land. 

Come let us adore and fall down: and weep before the Lord 
that made us. 

For he is the Lord our God: and we are the people of his 
pasture and the sheep of his hand. (Ps. 94, 1-8) 


His be the glory, power and salvation, 
Who over all things reigneth in the highest, 
Earth’s mighty fabric ruling and directing, 
Onely and Trinal.® 





7 Billuart, op. cit. 
8 Byrnes, op. cit. Hymn of the Common of a Confessor. 




















*—: THE REVEREND JOSEPH SEBASTIAN O'CONNELL, O.P. > 


A heart attack, resulting in death one-half hour later, struck 
Father Joseph O’Connell on the feast of his holy Father, St. Dominic, 
August 4, 1956. Death came to him in Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York City, where he was on sick leave from his duties as pastor of 
St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Father O’Connell was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, on 
August 10, 1901, the son of Dennis Patrick and Julia Haggerty 
O’Connell. He attended Sacred Heart Parochial School and St. 
Peter’s Prep, both in Jersey City. The Bachelor of Arts degree was 
received from Providence College, which Father O’Connell had 
entered in 1922. 

Father O’Connell entered the Dominican Novitiate at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, and received his Dominican habit from the Very 
Rev. J. C. Brady, O.P., on August 15, 1924. He made his profession 
to Father Brady the following year on August 19. His course of 
philosophy was completed at the House of Studies in River Forest, 
Illinois, and his theology in Washington, D.C. Father O’Connell was 
ordained to the sacred priesthood in St. Dominic’s Church, Wash- 
ington, June 15, 1931, by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Balti- 
more. 

Father O’Connell was appointed an assistant at Holy Name 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri, and at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church 
in New York City, before being made pastor of Holy Name Church 
at Valhalla, New York, in 1941. In April, 1942, he was assigned 
as pastor to St. Dominic’s Church in Youngstown. Father O’Connell 
built the debt-ridden parish into one of the finest in the city, com- 
pleting a large expansion program, which included a new rectory and 
church. The first Mass in the new church was celebrated at mid- 
night on Christmas, 1955. The formal dedication had been planned 
for August 26, 1956. 

The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, bishop of Youngstown, cele- 
brated a Pontifical Requiem Mass on August 10, 1956 at St. Domi- 
nic’s. Rev. Joseph R. Caien, O.P. and Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, 
O.P. were deacons of honor. Deacon and subdeacon of the Mass 
were Rev. John J. Lettau, chancellor of the diocese, and Rev. Wof- 
gang Frey, O.S.B., of the chancery office. Very Rev. Francis N. 
Reynolds, O.P., P.G., superior of the Central Mission Band, preached 
the eulogy. Monsignori and priests from the dioceses of Youngstown, 
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Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Greensburgh, and Erie were present for the 
Mass. The Very Rev. D. L. Shannon, O.P., prior of St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church in New York, officially representing the provincial, 
headed a large group of Dominicans in attendance: Father O’Con- 
nell was buried at St. Joseph’s Priory in Somerset, Ohio. 

Two sisters and a brother survive Father O’Connell. To them 
and to the friends of our brother Dominican, Dominicana wishes 
to express its sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


“+: THE REVEREND JAMES MARTIN MURPHY, O.P., S.T.Lr. >} 


Death came to Father James Murphy after a series of heart 
attacks, on August 7, 1956 at Mt. Mercy Hospital, Chicago, Ill. Very 
Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P. celebrated a Solemn High Requiem 
Mass at St. Pius Church, Chicago, on August 11. The deacon was 
Very Rev. Cyril J. Fisher, O.P., the subdeacon Very Rev. J. J. 
McDonald, O.P., and the eulogist Very Rev. Edmund A. Baxter, 
O.P., P.G. The lay brothers of St. Pius’ Priory were servers for 
the Mass. Present at the services were Rt. Rev. Msgrs. James 
Gleason, James Lawler and Robert McGuire, Very Rev. W. D. Mar- 
rin, O.P., provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, and Very Rev. J. E. 
Marr, O.P., provincial of St. Albert's Province. 

Father Murphy received his early educational training in Chi- 
cago at St. Ita’s Grammar School, Quigley Preparatory Seminary, 
DePaul Academy, and Loyola University. He then went to Provi- 
dence College and from there entered the novitiate at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky., making profession on Sept. 8, 1930. He 
studied philosophy at the house of studies in River Forest, IIl. 
and theology at the houses of studies in Somerset, Ohio and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ordained June 10, 1936 by Archbishop Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the United States, he was sent 
that same year to the Angelicum in Rome. There he received the licen- 
tiate and lectorate degrees in Sacred Theology. Then, after a year’s 
study at the Catholic University of America in 1937-38, he was as- 
signed to Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. He fulfilled other teach- 
ing assignments at the University of Dayton, Providence College, St. 
Rose, and the House of Studies in Washington, D.C. In 1943 he was 
assigned to retreat work and from then until his death he continued 
in this apostolate. He was buried at Desplaines, Ill. in the All Saints 
Dominican Plot. To Father Murphy’s brother and sister Dominicana 
extends sincere condolences. May he rest in peace. 














Obituaries 


++ BROTHER LAWRENCE COSTELLO, O.P. +} 


Brother Lawrence Costello, laybrother, died after an illness of 
several weeks in the Providence Hospital, Washington, D.C. Brother 
had been suffering for some years from arthritis, but in spite of his 
pain, still managed to do small chores at the House of Studies in 
Washingon. The newly-ordained fathers who spent many hours with 
him during his last illness this summer testified to his great patience 
amidst intense suffering. 

Brother Lawrence was born in Philadelphia, Pa. on April 12, 
1888. He was the fifth born of ten children, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard J. Costello, both natives of Ireland. He attended Visitation 
School in Philadelphia. Brother Lawrence received the habit of the 
Dominican laybrothers on December 23, 1930 at River Forest, IIl., 
making his first profession the following year on Christmas Eve. 
In June, 1932 he was assigned to St. Dominic’s in Detroit, where he 
faithfully performed the necessary work of a laybrother. After five 
years there he was transferred to Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, 
laboring there for another five years from 1937 to 1942. His other 
assignments were at St. Dominic’s, Washington, D.C., Holy Name, 
Philadelphia, St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, and St. Antoninus, New- 
ark, N.J. He spent the last four years of his life at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D.C. 

A Solemn High Requiem Mass was celebrated for Brother 
Lawrence by Very Rev. George C. Reilly, O.P. on August 27, 1956. 
The deacon for the Mass was Rev. T. C. Nagle, O.P., master of 
laybrothers, and the subdeacon. Rev. J. T. Carney, O.P. Father 
Reginald Coffey, O.P., preached the eulogy. The lay brothers of the 
House of Studies served as acolytes. Dominicana extends heartfelt 
sympathy to Brother Lawrence’s two sisters. May his soul rest in 
peace. 


*: THE VERY REVEREND WALTER GREGORY MORAN, O.P. +} 


On September 12, 1956, Father Walter Moran died after a 
long illness in Bon Secour Hospital, Baltimore, Md. A native of New 
Haven, Conn., Father Moran was born on Nov. 11, 1882, the son 
of Michael and Catherine Ford Moran. After attending Winchester 
Grammar School and Hillhouse High in New Haven, he entered 
the Dominican Order at St. Rose, Springfield, Ky., receiving the 
habit on December 25, 1902. The next year he made profession and 
started his philosophical training. He was transferred to Washington, 
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D.C. in 1905 to finish his philosophical and theological courses and 
was ordained at the House of Studies by Bishop James J. Hartley 
of Columbus, Ohio, in June, 1909. His was the first class to be or- 
dained in Washington. 

After ordination he was assigned to St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio, as sub-novice master, procurator, and professor of 
languages. He was then called to St. Vincent’s in New York where 
for twelve years he served as sub-prior and procurator. For four 
terms he was prior and pastor of this parish, from 1922 to 1934. 
After a year as retreat master he was again chosen prior—this time 
of St. Antoninus in Newark, N. J. The church here was only a 
basement when he arrived but simplifying the existing plans, he 
completed the present beautiful structure. In 1942 he was assigned 
to St. Mary’s, New Haven, where in addition to his parish duties, 
he was made professor of religion at St. Mary’s Academy. During 
this time he was also procurator and syndicus of the province. 

The Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop of Hart- 
ford, Conn., celebrated a Solemn Requiem Mass at St. Mary’s 
Church on Sept. 15, assisted by the Most Rev. Msgr. William Collins, 
V.G. The deacon was Rev. Terence Sullivan, O.P., a cousin of the 
deceased, and the subdeacon Rev. Thomas J. Smith, O.P. The dea- 
cons of honor were Very Rev. George Reilly, O.P., S.T.M. and 
Very Rev. Thomas Kinsella, O.P. The Very Rev. Thomas F. Conlon, 
O.P., P.G. gave the eulogy. Present at the funeral were the Most 
Rev. John F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford and 
about eighty Dominican priests, including several priors and the 
ex-provincial of St. Albert’s Province, Very Rev. Edward Hughes, 
O.P. Dominicana extends sincere sympathy to the nieces and 
friends of Father Moran. May his soul rest in peace. 

















God the Unknown. By Victor White, O.P. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1956. pp. viii, 205. $3.00. 


To foster interest and thought about contemporary theological 
problems, Fr. Victor White, author of God and the Unconscious, 
has gathered together thirteen essays which will serve to whet the 
readers’ appetite for further reading of St. Thomas. Some of the 
selections have been previously published in various periodicals ; 
others are appearing for the first time in print. The first grouping 
is a series of papers on the nature and method of Theology; a second 
group examines a few particular problems; finally there are three 
essays of an apologetic or ecumenical type. Though all the papers 
have a certain stimulating appeal, those on the “Prelude to the Five 
Ways” (the proofs for the existence of God) and on the “Atone- 
ment” particularly pleased this reviewer. 

All the papers present a refreshing, thought-provoking approach 
to the questions under discussion. Throughout, one becomes aware 
that Father White is truly a master of Theology, one thoroughly 
imbued with the thought of the Angelic Doctor. He at once mani- 
fests a keen insight into theological principles and doctrines and a 
far-reaching familiarity with the tenets of modern Protestants, es- 
pecially Karl Barth, as well as the teachings of Hinduism and other 
Eastern groups. At times Fr. White’s thought becomes a bit com- 
plex and involved, but the reader will be rewarded for penetrating 
to the core of the difficulty. Perhaps the most important point to be 
gleaned from the volume, besides renewed interest in modern 
thought, is the awareness that St. Thomas must be read in context 
and must not be too readily set aside in discussion of modern 


problems. 
God the Unknown is highly recommended to all serious theo- 
logical readers. C.M.B. 


Contemporary European Philosophy. By |. M. Bochenski. Translated 
from the German by Donald Nicholl and Karl Aschenbrenner. 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1956. pp. 326, $5.00 


I. M. Bochenski, a Polish Dominican priest and professor at the 
Catholic University of Fribourg, Switzerland is a mathematical 
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logician of the first magnitude. Some years ago, he absented himself 
from his highly specialized studies to write on the more general 
theme of contemporary European philosophy. His book was immedi- 
ately acclaimed for its accuracy, clarity and brevity; soon it was 
translated into Spanish, French, Dutch, Japanese and now into 
English. Its appearance in this country is timely, for Father Bochen- 
ski has recently completed a term as visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

The book has seven chapters, an Appendix and an extensive 
Bibliography. The first chapter sketches in bold strokes the philo- 
sophical currents of the 19th century and the first decades of this 
century. Contempory thought is then divided into six categories— 
the Philosophies of Matter, Idea, Life, Essence, Existence and Be- 
ing; a chapter is devoted to each division. Individual philosophers 
and schools are treated as subheadings under the appropriate chapter, 
e.g.. Bergson and Dilthey under Philosophy of Life, Dialectical Ma- 
terialism under Matter, etc. All the important men and schools are 
here—Heidegger, Husserl, Russell and Whitehead; less familiar 
names also find a place—Croce, Hartmann, Alexander, etc. On the 
average, ten pages are devoted to each figure, indicating his approach, 
principal notions and contributions. Criticism offered is minimal 
but often penetrating. The Appendix presents an outline of Mathe- 
matical Logic which alone would distinguish the work. The trans- 
lators have nodded somewhat in the Bibliography; rarely have they 
indicated which of the foreign language books there suggested have 
appeared in English. All in all, it is an excellent introductory text. 

High praise should be accorded to the University of California 
Press for presenting a man of Bochenski’s stature to an American 
reading public. It is hoped that translations of his other works— 
more specialized but also more valuable studies—will soon appear. 


J.M.C. 


Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought. By D. Dubarle, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Reginald Trevett. New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
pp. vii, 119. $3.75. 


Giant strides have been made during the last decade in the physi- 
cal sciences, as Father Dubarle, a French Dominican, brings out in 
Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought. Especially in technol- 
ogy, developments have reached the point where they are about to 
have a radical influence on ordinary human lives. Father Dubarle 
examines several of these developments in close detail. Advancements 
in nuclear physics, culminating at present in terribly destructive 
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weapons, may bring about a great industrial revolution when the 
power of the atom is economically harnessed. Almost incredible 
electronic calculating machines have had a profound effect on the 
new science of Cybernetics—the study of the functionings of the 
human brain—and can present men with knowledge in many areas 
hitherto inaccessible. The problem is the future of science and of 
humanity, affected by scientific progress. Father Dubarle envisages 
“disasters beyond the reach of our imagination,” perhaps even the 
destruction of our civilization itself, as the possible eventualities 
if science is allowed to continue its mad rush unchecked by the reins 
of Christian reason. Because of the high stakes involved, there is an 
obligation on Christian thinkers to take up the problem before it gets 
out of hand. 

Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought is a synthesis of 
five essays which were first delivered to European audiences between 
1947 and 1952. To establish complete harmony between modern 
scientific advancements and Christian philosophy is a task requiring 
much more than 119 pages, though. Father Dubarle has not attempted 
an exhaustive study of this contemporarily important thesis but rather 
has limited himself to several thought-provoking aspects of the prob- 
lem together with a hint of the direction the eventual solution must 
take. Care must be taken to avoid misinterpreting a few rather 
startling statements which, taken out of context, would indicate a 
false philosophical foundation from which to approach the problem. 
The rather high price might discourage many who would profit by 
reading and considering the ideas proposed in this small book. 

G.A.V. 


Hernan Cortes, Conqueror of Mexico. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1955. pp. ix, 554. $6.50. 


The age of the Spanish Conquistadores has filled the pages of 
history with deeds of bravery and high adventure which are almost 
without equal. Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish historian, journalist 
and diplomat has captured the spirit of this age in his biography of 
the greatest Spanish captain of them all, Hernan Cortés, conqueror 
of the Aztec Empire of Mexico. With vivid and moving language 
he portrays all the phases of Cortés’ dramatic life. He follows the 
young, penniless Cortés on his journey from Spain to the Indies in 
search of fortune and glory; he watches him rise to a position of 
honor and authority; he describes the webs of intrigue which sur- 
rounded him, the plots launched against his dreams of conquering the 
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mysterious empire high on the Mexican plateaus; he traces every 
detail of Cortés’ famous march to the Aztec capital; and finally, he 
delineates the character of Cortés in victory and defeat, in success 
and disappointment. Few biographies are so vivid, so full of warmth, 
and so accurate in their portrayal of men and events. 

The value of this book however, does not rest on these points 
alone. Its chief merit is its effective reply to the almost four-hundred 
year old “Black Legend” of English historians. The most potent 
weapons Sefior Madariaga uses in combatting the now almost tradi- 
tional misrepresentation of Spain’s rdle in the New World are 
scholarship and forthright objectivity. Thus he uses extensive pri- 
mary sources, especially the eye-witness account of Bernal Diaz. He 
gives credit to Spanish achievements where credit is due, and with 
equal vigor he unhesitatingly censures instances of Spanish mis- 
conduct. Added to this is his clear understanding of what the his- 
torian’s perspective must be in analyzing the events of the past. 
Cortés and his contemporaries are not examined according to the 
views and social conventions of the twentieth century, but in the 
light of their own times. This is true history. 

First published in 1942, Sefior de Madariaga’s work received 
immediate recognition. It is certain that this second edition will re- 
ceive an even greater acclaim and appreciation among scholars and 
lovers of history. A.N. 


Catholic Church Music. By Paul Hume. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1956. pp. xiv, 259. $4.50. 


During the year of his recent illness Pope Pius XII issued just 
one encyclical letter: Musicae Sacrae Disciplina. Not only was this 
document unique for the year 1955 but it had the added distinction 
of being the first encyclical in the Church’s long history devoted 
specifically to this subject. As Paul Hume, able music critic for a 
leading Washington newspaper aptly remarks at the beginning of 
his excellent book, “the Church has a lot on its mind besides the 
problems of improving its music.” And yet there is almost unprece- 
dented ecclesiastical emphasis on this subject today. 

Music, of all the arts, “is most intimately associated with the 
liturgy,” and should effectively counteract the modern tendency to 
regard religion merely as an aid to personality and successful living. 
The modern liturgical revival is actually helping to replace religion 
in its proper perspective as “the homage which mankind owes to 
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its Creator.” But because of the exalted purpose of Church music— 
“to increase the glory of the sacred rites” (Musicae Sacrae Disci- 
plina)—it is necessary that the quality or “character” of this sacred 
music be of especially high caliber. Unfortunately, in the majority of 
churches and choirs today it is not. To some people the whole subject 
of music is a matter of indifference. Many more adopt attitudes of 
varying degrees of hostility to any change from the old, familiar 
melodies. 

There is a not insignificant number of Catholics, however, who 
realize the problem and are taking vigorous steps to improve the 
situation. These modern musical pioneers, as well as their less active 
sympathizers, will deeply appreciate Paul Hume’s book. It clearly 
delineates the problem, but it is no heavy treatise. The style is re- 
freshing, yet the analysis is accurate; the vein is light, yet the ideas 
are serious. And sprinkled throughout in just the right proportion 
is the “seasoning”—-stories and anecdotes culled both from the au- 
thor’s own wide experience in the field of music and from answers 
received from every part of the country to detailed questionnaires. 
The whole panorama of American Catholic Church music is unfolded 
in ten interesting and informative chapters. Practical problems vary- 
ing from suitable wedding music to congregational participation are 
aired. Six valuable appendices containing, among other helpful items, 
suggested musical selections and pertinent Ecclesiastical documents 
(including an interesting article on the binding force of Saint Pius 
X’s Motu Proprio) make Catholic Church Music truly a choirmas- 
ter’s handbook. 

Paul Hume is far from a pessimist, although it is easy to see 
how he could be one, considering the facts of the present situation. 
Great strides have been made in the past fifty years, and more im- 
provements are just around the corner, he tells us. In unison with 
Pius XII he proposes practical solutions, the key to which, in Mr. 
Hume’s estimation, lies in the proper musical education of priests- 
to-be. But the whole affair is a job for clergy, laity and hierarchy 
alike, and especally together. “There is plenty of work and respon- 
sibility to go around.” G.A.V. 


Virginity. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by Katherine Gordon. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1956. pp. xiv, 161. $2.75. 


Among the many virtues whose beauty and nobility our hyper- 
sexualized modern society has either failed to appreciate or has dis- 
torted, one of the foremost is the virtue of virginity. Dominican 
Father Perrin’s brief treatise marks a major step toward a just ap- 
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preciation of this oft-misunderstood virtue and its restoration to the 
place it rightfully warrants in the sphere of Christian living. The 
author has drawn freely from the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church in expounding the nature of this virtue and the special 
difficulties it faces under modern conditions. 

Virginity will be of particular value to religious superiors or 
to confessors who have occasion to guide others either to the religious 
life or to the single life in the world. The author’s somewhat scholar- 
ly, speculative approach, however, may limit the reading audience 
to the more theologically or spiritually advanced. The book includes 
Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical Letter on Holy Virginity (Sacra Vir- 
ginitas) as an appendix. C.M.B. 


The Christian Vision. Selected readings from ‘The Life of the Spirit." 
Arranged and Edited by Mary Ellen Evans. Westminster, Mary- 
land. The Newman Press, 1956. pp. v, 311. $4.25. 


The Christian Vision is an anthology chosen from The Life of 
the Spirit, a monthly review published by the English Dominicans. 
Composed of some 60 articles which have appeared in that publi- 
cation during the past 10 years, this collection is designed to acquaint 
the reader with the aim and content of the review, namely, “a tra- 
ditionally English form of spirituality . . . in English dress.” 

The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals with 
the “Mystery of Christ,” while the second treats of this mystery as 
leading to prayer. The third section, entitled “Sacrament of the 
World” is devoted to difficulties encountered in the modern world; 
the last two sections show the unfolding of this mystery of Christ 
in the lives of average men and women today, and finally in the 
lives of some of the outstanding men of all ages. 

The style of presentation is not formalized, and therefore per- 
haps more palatable to present day readers than most spiritual read- 
ing books. Contributors include such notables as Gerald Vann, Bede 
Griffiths, E. I. Watkin and Conrad Pepler ; articles treat such funda- 
mental points as “Natural and Supernatural” and “How to Pray,” 
as well as biographical sketches on Sigrid Undset, Martin De Porres 
and Savonarola. 

The Christian Vision adequately fills the needs of those in search 
of spiritual reading modified and attuned to the tempo of the times. 
G.P. 
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In Retreat with the Sacred Heart. By Francis Charmot, S.J. Translated 
by Sister Maria Constance, Sister of Charity of Halifax. West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1956. pp. ix, 219. $3.00. 


A retreat is a time for more intimate and more frequent con- 
verse with Jesus Christ. Jn Retreat with the Sacred Heart offers it- 
self as a companion to meditation and recollection. This spiritual 
powerhouse appears in the unique format of verse, strophe and dia- 
logue to enable the reader to meditate on each subject with greater 
facility. The author rightly insists that the forty-six subjects con- 
tained in the book are only preparations for meditation. True medi- 
tation depends upon the inspiration received from the Holy Ghost 
directing the retreatant according to his needs. Father Charmot’s 
book, moreover, should not be restricted to retreat periods, inasmuch 
as the numerous prayers contained in the verses are ideal for foster- 
ing further devotion to the Sacred Heart. Some of the prayers 
should easily become the reader’s own, as they are admirably suited 
for mental prayer. 

The author is to be commended for this spiritual masterpiece ; 
Sister Maria Constance deserves recognition both for the trans- 
lation and the verse rearrangement necessitated by the translation. 
This refreshing, enlightening and doctrinally sound book merits the 
perusal of both religious and the laity. V.DeF. 


Contemporary Philosophy. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1956. pp. ix, 230. $4.00. 


While the title of this latest work from the prolific pen of Father 
Copleston, the English Jesuit, suggests an all-inclusive survey of his 
selected field, the subtitle gives a more precise indication of its 
scope and nature: Studies of Logical Positivism and Existentialism. 
This is a collection of twelve essays, seven of which have appeared 
in print before. They do not provide a systematic analysis of the posi- 
tions maintained by these philosophies in their entirety, but treat 
rather of certain important features they present and problems they 
occasion. 

Father Copleston is at his best in explaining and interpreting 
philosophers and philosophies in their historical setting, as his pre- 
vious writings well attest. His ability to discern the influences which 
have contributed to the formation and acceptance of systems of 
philosophy in their historical emergence certainly entitles him to the 
high reputation he enjoys as an historian of philosophy. In this re- 
spect, the present volume is no exception. Likewise his exposition of 
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the thesis upheld by the philosophers under consideration is always 
very clear, and not without revealing insights into the matter and 
men he is treating. Serious students of philosophy will find much 
here of great benefit. 

But when it comes to an objective critique of philosophical doc- 
trine—and he is not slow to point out errors, despite his obvious and 
acknowledged admiration for much that he finds—the same cannot 
be said. Though he outlines a problem in such a way that the issues 
at stake are clearly perceived, the subsequent “solution” often really 
leaves the problem unsettled. He seems to betray a certain hesitancy 
to resolve difficulties, so that, at times, it isn’t so much what he says 
that is disturbing, as what he leaves unsaid. The reader will often 
find himself wondering just what is Father Copleston’s stand on 
a particular point. All this is not likely to instill much confidence in 
the philosophy from which it proceeds. C.J. 


A Little Learning. By Walter J. Handren, S.J. Westminster, Maryland, 
The Newman Press, 1956. pp. xii, 215. $3.50. 


Alexander Pope in his “Essay on Criticism” considers “a little 
learning” to be a “dangerous thing.” Father Handren in this book 
is concerned with showing prospective college students how to avoid 
the acquiring of just “a little learning” during their four years stay 
at college. Father Handren, a professor at St. Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia, has slanted his book particularly toward the Catholic 
high-school graduate about to enter a Catholic college. The impor- 
tance and need of religion as a course of study is given separate 
treatment, while the role of the Catholic religion in the student’s 
everyday life is woven into the fabric of the book. 

The book is divided into three main sections. In part one, the 
author points up the general environment and atmosphere in which 
one will find himself as a student in a Catholic college. In part two, 
the philosophy of education is expounded but in a way limited to 
the practical dictates of the book. Here the author treats in detail, 
six areas of human life which must be developed if one’s education 
is to be satisfactory. In part three, we find practical aids and tech- 
niques to be used for effective study. 

This book is intended not only as a means of instruction and 
indoctrination for prospective college students but also as a handbook 
and ready reference for those attending college. The author suggests 
that it may be used to good advantage as a text in an orientation 
course for freshmen. L.M.S. 
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The Priest of the People. A Symposium. Westminster, Md. The New- 
man Press, 1956. pp. 95. $0.95. 


This book is addressed as much to the laity as to the clergy, 
serving as a reminder to the priest of the essentials of the sacerdotal 
life, and helping the layfolk to understand and appreciate their 
priests. As Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P., writes in the introduction: 
“. .. the fundamental spirituality for priest and people alike is always 
the same, the identification with the living Christ Jesus.” 

Originally a special issue of Life of the Spirit, this symposium 
consists of seven essays by as many authors. All of the timelessness 
of the Church is reflected in these writings which range from a dis- 
cussion of the teaching of the early Fathers on the Priesthood 
right up to the contemporary account of a Carmelite priest who 
practiced heroic charity toward his Communist prison-mates in con- 
centration camps of World War II. Special mention should be made 
of Fr. Bede Jarret’s contribution entitled “The Sinner,” a short 
essay on the role of sin in the divine plan, which is astounding in 
its simplicity and yet overpowering in its theological implications. 

A happy combination of solid spirituality and inspiring charity 
are contained within these few pages. It would seem that this folio 
should accomplish its aim admirably. T.H.D. 


Contemporary Church Art. By Anton Henze and Theodor Filthout. 
Translated by Cecily Hastings. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1956. 
pp. 128. $7.50. 


This book explains and illustrates representative efforts in con- 
temporary Catholic religious art. The discussions include the general 
design of the church and every object used in the performance of 
the liturgy, judgments being based upon a criterion of values formed 
from a point of view sympathetic with so-called “modern” art. The 
latter two-thirds of the work is made up of well-reproduced photo- 
graphs of contemporary church art in Europe and America, exempli- 
fying the principles and arguments of the text. 

Dr. Anton Henze inductively argues from examples of church 
art, past and present, to conclude to true artistic principles for gov- 
erning today’s religious art. Among his conclusions, he states that 
contemporary art is seeking to unite the people and the altar in the 
acts of liturgical worship. That this might be achieved, the patron 
must respect the authority of the artist and architect and give the 
moderns a fair chance to prove themselves. 

Dr. Theodore Filthout, as a theologian arguing deductively 
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from the legislation of the Church and the nature of the liturgy, 
proceeds to outline the broad principles which should govern the 
artist. The supreme task of church art is to serve the liturgy, which 
is completely centered in the Eucharistic sacrifice. Everything in the 
church, the design itself, all objects of worship and devotion, must 
be designed by an artist working in union with the architect to pro- 
duce a unified whole. 

The book is written with sincerity and honesty, and shows the 
desire and ability of contemporary artists, whom God has so en- 
dowed, to serve Him in their work. The competence of the authors 
demands sympathetic study of their work by all those concerned 
with building and decorating our churches. As the illustrations show, 
some of the artists have developed a genuine talent into spontaneous, 
but controlled realization of truly beautiful designs and forms in 
their work for God. C.M.H. 


Coventry Patmore. By E. J. Oliver. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1956. 
pp. 211. $4.00. 


To Catholics and to Catholic poets, Coventry Patmore is a re- 
markable example of how to bridge the gap between the ideal and 
the real, between the natural and the supernatural. Unfurling his 
colors early in life as the champion of marriage, he was able to 
spin an entire philosophy of life around this, his sacred vocation. 
His works constantly stress the analogy between the twin ideas of 
the human love of spouses and the divine love of God for the soul, 
the first always subordinated to the second as prelude to fulfiliment. 
Our own age with its contempt for the institution of marriage could 
well profit by a reassertion of such concepts. 

Mr. Oliver has given us a monograph of considerable research 
yet, somehow Coventry Patmore never quite emerges in sharp out- 
line against the horizon of critical filigree. This biographer is 
equipped for his task by a thorough reading, savoring, and digestion 
of Coventry Patmore’s work. He has, therefore, a distinct advantage 
over the ordinary reader, who is armed at most with “Toys” and a 
few stock anthology pieces. Under such circumstances, a more 
substantial introduction to its subject would have enhanced this bio- 
graphical sketch. Only when the subject’s character is sufficiently 
concretized, will the average reader abandon himself to any such 
literary obstacle course as the author has constructed. 

Despite these defects the persevering reader will be amply re- 
paid. E. J. Oliver has penetrated to many psychological and artistic 
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factors in an engaging and extraordinarily varied personality. He 
has carefully evaluated them for us: the lover, the poet, the patriarch, 
the so-called “anti-clerical.” He has seen what was fantastic and 
what was intensely human, and, therefore endearing about Patmore. 
He has invited us to rediscover with him a great Catholic poet, whose 
reputation among the critics is changing from that of a sentimental 
Victorian versifier, a sort of pale Tennyson, to that of a high-minded 
and fiercely independent thinker, a frank, outspoken critic of the 
hypocrisy of his era. Contemptuous of contemporary convention, 
Patmore possessed a reverence for the eternal truths which permitted 
him to reiterate them throughout his work with never a blush for 
lack of originality of thought—a simplicity which glitters like a 
jewel in the ugly setting of Victorian bombast and insincerity. 


OL. 


The Idea of a University. By John Henry Newman. Selected Discourses 
with an Introduction and notes by May Yardley. Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The University Press, 1956. pp. xxxiv, 164. $1.75. 


Faith and Prejudice and Other Unpublished Sermons of Cardinal New- 
man. Edited by the Birmingham Oratory. New York. Sheed & 
Ward, 1956. pp. 128. $2.50. 


The publication of these selected discourses from Newman’s 
Idea of a University is a contemporary witness to the timeless 
clarity of his thought. The modern educator can certainly profit 
from reading Newman’s [dea as it is summarized in this publication. 
The discourses are skillfully chosen with a view to the needs of the 
student of education. Newman has investigated the nature and pur- 
pose of the university ; it is the business of the educator to incorpor- 
ate that ideal within the context of his particular school. May Yard- 
ley has done a true service by reminding teachers of Newman’s 
classical idea of “mental culture.” 

Although many of Cardinal Newman’s sermons have been pub- 
lished, the first sermons of his Catholic ministry had been neglected. 
Under the title, Faith and Prejudice, the Fathers of the Birmingham 
Oratory have remedied this oversight. Newman died before he could 
prepare these sermons for publication, so they lack his usual em- 
bellishment of subject and deftness of arrangement. The figures 
and imagery are easily grasped but the fineness of detail common in 
Newman is noticeably missed. Nonetheless, his facility in Scripture, 
his delicate consciousness of his audience and his power for concrete 
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illustration are clearly evident. As the introduction says of these 

sermons: they are authentic Newman. This study of Newman will 

be rewarding to all who are interested in his preaching and writing. 
L.G.C. 


All Things Considered. By G. K. Chesterton. New York. Sheed & Ward, 
1956. pp. vi, 216. $3.00. 


What's Wrong with the World. By G. K. Chesterton. New York. Sheed 
& Ward, 1956. pp. viii, 216. $3.00. 


In the opening lines of All Things Considered, Mr. Chesterton 
warns those who take literature seriously to “keep clear of this book.” 
He says further that “it is a collection of crude and shapeless papers 
upon current or rather flying subjects . . .” Nevertheless, in his de- 
lightfully humorous fashion, G.K.C. makes some very profound 
observations on the ills of his and our own times. He speaks of 
politics, science, religion, patriotism, sports and a host of other sub- 
jects, all of which bear within themselves some evil or misdirection 
which Chesterton brings to light and allows us to consider. The 
times may change but the problems which are fundamental remain 
the same. Consider then All Things Considered. 

In What's Wrong With The World, Chesterton, recognizing 
the roots of what have since developed into major sociological prob- 
lems, writes with almost prophetic insight on housing, education, 
proper environment for children and woman’s place in the world. 
All of these problems are still very much with us and we know how 
grave they are. Mr. Chesterton, however, presents them in his 
usual style and makes it a pleasure to mull over such fundamental 
sociological difficulties. Yet he never permits us to loose sight of 
man as subject to God and possessing a dignity of his own. 

H.M.I1. 


All the Way to Heaven. By Helen Caldwell Day. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1956. pp. 148. $2.75. 


All the Way to Heaven is a realistic book about a vital problem: 
how to accept suffering. Helen Caldwell Day has written this book 
specifically about the Catholic Union of the Sick in America. In a 
concise but vivid manner she has succeeded in expressing the pur- 
pose of this unique organization, Each member of the union is 
placed in a group of about six who correspond regularly with one 
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another. The groups are made up of men and women from different 
localities and diverse circumstances and backgrounds, but by means 
of their letters they are “united in suffering and sharing each other’s 
burdens, sorrows, joys and sufferings in a spirit of Charity.” 

By a creative use of such letters, All the Way to Heaven pre- 
sents an inspiring and edifying portrayal of the Christian attitude 
toward suffering. Readers cannot fail to grasp the significance of this 
‘vocation within a vocation.’ Those granted the special vocation of 
suffering cannot fail to be encouraged in their efforts toward ever 
closer union with the Passion of Christ. M.M.C. 


Romanesque Art. By Juan Eduardo Cirlot. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1955. pp. 93. $10.00. 


Fra Angelico. By Giulio Carlo Argan.. New York, Skira, Inc., 1955. pp. 
127. 


In thirteen lucid pages of text Juan Eduardo Cirlot introduces 
us to an important portion of Romanesque Art: the Catalan. In 
addition to presenting the intrinsic value of Catalan Romanesque 
art, the short but weighty text and the accompanying 52 plates, also 
give us grounds for hoping that the long debated modern forms may 
become as rich in content and as expressive of Faith as was the Ro- 
manesque. Arising from a combination of widely separated elements, 
cultural as well as historical, Romanesque art at the time of its 
emergence as a distinct art form in the 11th Century, was really 
modern, accurately expressive of the Faith, events and attitudes of 
that time. The life span of the Romanesque runs parallel to the 
Crusades and the formation of the first European literatures. This 
fact, Mr. Cirlot points out, accounts in part for the Byzantine influ- 
ence and for the frequency of violent elements like martyrdoms, 
decapitations, flourishing of daggers, etc. The plates, reproductions 
from the Art Museum of Catalonia, are well executed, and result 
in a beautiful volume. 

Fra Angelico brings us to a later school, to the more developed 
art forms and techniques of a well known and revered painter. The 
value of this little volume lies not in the profusion of rather small 
reproductions of works and details by Fra Angelico—these being 
inserted for the sake of ready reference alone—but in the learned 
and ordered biographical study of Angelico and the criticism of his 
work by the Curator General of Fine Arts in Italy. 

After establishing the possible link with earlier schools in the 
work of Fra Angelico, the author takes pains to present him as a 
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man of his times. Responsive to the cultural and artistic movements 
of the epoch, Fra Angelico above all, was very much a religious— 
impregnated with the spirit of his own Order of Preachers, its life, 
and its doctrinal role as exposed by St. Thomas Aquinas. These were 
Fra Angelico’s sources, and the author succeeds admirably in pre- 
senting them to us. 


The Gothic Cathedral: Origins of Gothic Architecture and the Medi- 
eval Concept of Order. By Otto von Simson. New York, Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1956. pp. xxiii, 307. $6.50. 


The great Gothic monuments of the ages of Faith have long been 
considered, and indeed were intended by their builders, as images or 
symbols of ultimate, supernatural reality. In this masterful essay, 
Professor von Simson undertakes to discover and interpret for our 
age the medieval Christian vision in which the cathedral originated, 
and the precise connection between that vision and Gothic form. The 
author restricts his study to the architecture of two great churches— 
the Abbey church of St. Denis and the Cathedral of Chartres, 
respectively the first blossom and the mature, classic flowering of that 
architectural revolution which arose as a creative response to the 
spirit and mood of twelfth-century Capetian France. 

Two decisive characteristics of the Gothic are the use of light, 
and the unique relation between structure and appearance. According 
to Dr. von Simson’s thesis, these are the artistic expression of two 
phases of medieval speculation, which he calls the “theology of light” 
and the “theology of number, weight, and measure.” This Dionysian 
and Augustinian tradition dominated the thought of the men who 
were most prominently associated with the erection of the first Gothic 
churches ; indeed, Suger of St. Denis has left a little treatise showing 
how Christ, the Light of the World, is imaged in the diaphanous 
luminosity of his new church, and how the well-proportioned struc- 
tural lines symbolize the wise harmony of God’s creation. 

Later chapters show how these aesthetic qualities are verified 
in the actual fabric of St. Denis and Notre Dame de Chartres. The 
author’s research has established moreover the close relation between 
the practicing architect and his ecclesiastical patron in the process of 
transforming symbolic vision into Gothic form. Nor has he over- 
looked other factors—political, historical and economic—which, in 
an age where secular and religious life was inseparable, played their 
part in the creation of the cathedral. In sum, in this handsome and 
intelligently illustrated volume he has cogently demonstrated his 
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thesis, and clarified immeasurably our understanding of the mystery 
that is Gothic architecture. 

The objective and scholarly tone of the book, and the analytic 
detail of the demonstration involved, may repel readers lacking suf- 
ficient background knowledge or those prefering a more romantic or 
descriptive approach. We are convinced, however, that one who 
studiously follows Dr. von Simson’s exposition to its exhilarating 
climax in the splendor and majesty of the Virgin’s Palace at Chartres, 
will share something of the wonder and delight that must have 
overpowered the faithful when they first beheld such great sanctu- 
aries risen in their midst. 


The Archbishop and The Lady. By Michael de la Bedoyere. New York, 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1956. pp. 252. $3.50. 


A woman of marked mystical tendencies; the political and per- 
sonal intrigues of the court of Louis XIV; misunderstanding be- 
tween the two great French ecclesiastics of the time; these are the 
ingredients which Michael de la Bedoyere has chosen to bring to a 
literary boil in his latest work. The book is comprised of two parts, 
the first of which deals with the personalities and doctrinal leanings 
of the principals, Mme. Guyon, Archbishop Fenelon, Bishop Bossuet 
and Mme. de Maintenon, the second and secret wife of Louis XIV. 
The latter was to play an important role in instigating the struggle 
between the two Churchmen. 

The second part of the book is devoted chiefly to the actual con- 
troversy. We are told that the nub of the dispute between these two 
great Bishops was the extent to which Madam Guyon’s doctrine of 
“pure, disinterested love” could be carried. Could one go to the point 
of being so purified of self in loving God that by comparison even 
the desire for salvation became a matter of indifferent import? 
The Archbishop (Fenelon) and the Lady (Mme. Guyon) thought 
one could. Bishop Bossuet thought otherwise and was in a position 
to make his views felt throughout the France of that day. After a 
bitter struggle the matter eventually reached Rome and a condemna- 
tion of Fenelon’s book the Maxims was the result. 

Michael de la Bedoyere has written this volume with the pro- 
fessed intention of setting forth Fenelon’s position, a point it is well 
to keep in mind particularly in the later chapters. Unhappily the 
author is at times found wanting in clarity and precision of expres- 
sion with the result that some of his explanations of points bearing 
on the theological, might breed confusion. This is doubly important 
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in a work intended for popular consumption which treats of a matter 

that has already provoked one Papal condemnation. In this regard 

it may be significant that the book does not bear an /mprimatur. 
J.T. 


Woman in the Modern World. By Eva Firkel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Hilda C. Graef. Chicago, Illinois, Fides Publishers, 1956. 
pp. x, 211. $3.50. 


During the past century far reaching sociological changes have 
called the woman “into the front line of life.” As a result the educa- 
tion of women to facilitate the full realization and development of 
the feminine personality is of the utmost importance. For, as the 
author notes, “the soulless standardization of mass society cannot be 
redeemed except by woman, at rest in herself, when she brings man 
home in the deepest sense of the word.” In modern society, woman 
is especially called upon to be “the defender of human dignity.” 

The author, a doctor of medicine and a practicing psychothera- 
pist, addresses herself primarily to the individual woman. This study 
is not so much a compilation of statistics or an examination of cases, 
as it is an attempt to examine womanhood and its problems “within 
the context of the individual feminine personality.” To achieve this 
Dr. Firkel first discusses woman’s nature, i.e. her general human, 
physical, and psychosomatic characteristics, and her pathological 
attitudes. Separate sections are devoted to the principal stages of 
life: youth, adolescence, the married and single states, and advanced 
years. The final section then treats of the perfected woman, the 
woman who has achieved the full development of her feminine per- 
sonality. 

The volume’s chief features are the skillful synthesis of a vast 
amount of matter and the clear insight provided by the medical point 
of view from which the author approaches her subject. Though 
much of the matter will be familiar to its readers, the book should 
nonetheless prove quite valuable to those entrusted with the task 
of directing women, especially younger women, either in the selec- 
tion of a state of life or in the solution of some other problem of 
personal adjustment. Its somewhat scholarly, speculative approach 
may place it beyond the scope of the average woman reader or of the 
woman in need of psychological or psychotherapeutic guidance. 


C.M.B. 
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The Three Stages of the Spiritual Life. By J. Grimal, S.M. Translated 
from the French under the direction of Joseph Buckley, S.M. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. 3 vols. pp. xi, 119; 144; 
and xxiii, 114. $2.95 per vol. $8.00 per set. 


In this three-volume work, Father Grimal has traced the steps by 
which a soul may progress to union with God. The first volume 
concerns itself with the soul’s movement from mortal sin toward 
God and the establishment of an unshakeable resolution to live in 
Christ. In the second volume the principles for ridding the soul 
of deliberate venial sin, for controlling the passions and acquiring the 
virtues are set forth with the utmost clarity. But in the third volume 
the author departs somewhat from the more commonly accepted 
notions of the unitive way. Most spiritual writers picture this stage 
as a mystical marriage with Christ. Father Grimal however, regards 
God not as Spouse, but as Father of the soul and argues to this 
conclusion from the New Testament, especially from the Prologue 
of Saint John. 

However, the metaphor of marriage was first used by the 
prophet Osee (750-72 B.C.) to signify the fidelity of God to his 
Chosen People (his bride) though they may prove unfaithful. The 
figure became common in later writings (cf. Is. 54:6; Ez. 16; Cant. 
of Cant.) and is also found in the New Testament (cf. Jn. 3:29; 
II Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:23-32; Apoc. 21:9). Spiritua! writers from 
earliest times have adopted this metaphor in which the soul desires 
nothing except what God desires—a state whch is lived in faithful 
union with Christ (unitive way). 

With a proper understanding of its use in the Old Testament, 
this metaphor of marriage, used by most spiritual writers, reaches 
its full significance and assumes a grandeur which should not be 
discarded lightly. The arguments which Father Grimal advances for 
his position, while theologically sound, are not necessarily convincing. 
Apart from this technical problem, The Three Stages of the Spiritual 
Life will prove to be profitable reading at any stage of one’s spiritual 
life. D.F.S. 


Teresa of Avila, the Woman. By Winifred Nevin. Milwaukee, The Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1956. pp. ii, 169. $3.00. 

We live in an age which places heavy stress on the line of least 
resistance. For example, if one has bad temperamental qualities, he 
is encouraged to ignore or excuse them, rather than to master them 
and direct them to good. Teresa Of Avila, The Woman bears witness 
to the fallacy of these modern tendencies. 
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The book is not a life of the Saint, but a study of her tempera- 
ment and character as revealed in her writings. Yet while emphasizing 
the natural traits of Teresa, the author has not forgotten that she is 
a Saint. Thus there is no question of a dual personality. For we are 
made keenly aware that “the fire that burns in the woman bursts 
into flame in the mystic, and that the mystic when about the Lord’s 
business, displays the keenness of a practical woman.” 

In the first chapter, the author gives the historical setting and 
family background of Teresa. After this, two chapters are devoted 
to her life before the reform. The rest of the book describes Teresa’s 
tireless efforts to promote and stabilize the Reform. The book can 
serve as an introduction to the writings of St. Teresa since it gives 
the reader a general outline of her life. But in deepening his knowl- 
edge of Teresa Of Avila, The Woman the reader will also be led 
to a deeper love of Teresa, the Saint. E.M.B. 


Biblia Sacra. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Vols. | to 4, 
pp. 3800. $12.00 the set. 


This latest approved version of the Biblia Sacra (Holy Bible) 
is especially noteworthy for a distinctive physical make-up. It is 
divided into four compact volumes of the “pocket book” size, but 
is well bound in hard cloth cover. Volumes 1 to 3 comprise the Old 
Testament ; a commendable feature here is the presentation of both 
the Vulgate and the new authorized Latin version of the Psalter, 
arranged for easy comparison on opposite pages. 

While only the Latin text is given for the Old Testament, the 
New Testament in the fourth volume is given in Greek and Latin; 
these texts too are arranged in parallel fashion. The compactness 
and bilingual feature of this New Testament volume would seem to 
make it a most convenient item, sought after as separate from the 
entire set. B.M. 


Sobriety and Beyond. By Father John Doe. Indianapolis, SMT Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1955. pp. 411. $3.95. (Sole Distributor: Sobriety 
and Beyond, Inc. P. O. Box |184, Indianapolis.) 


A recent Papal allocution has stressed the concern of Our Holy 
Father regarding a “harrowng menace and actual spiritual tragedy ... 
a social evil and spiritual deterioration” prevalent today. Alcoholism 
is at a peak in the modern world and especially in the United States. 
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The Pope has issued a call for “enlightened study and self-sacrific- 
ing zeal.” Such works as Sobriety and Beyond will make easier the 
individual’s task of overcoming the compulsive-factor in drinking 
and will augment the individual humility needed for the self-accusa- 
tion of alcoholism. 

Written by and for Alcoholics Anonymous, its vast store of 
knowledge and experience transcends that limited field and gives the 
work a universal appeal. Originally presented in booklet form for 
A.A. distribution, this interwoven compilation is extensive in its 
scope. While the primary cause of Alcoholism is still unknown posi- 
tively, various influencing occasions are examined, e.g., the basic 
abnormal fear present in every alcoholic. Fundamental to the A.A. 
plan are the Twelve Steps, which are here reviewed in themselves 
and in connection with Spirituality, Love of God, Action, Serenity 
(—the Beyond), and Excuses. The interconnection and interaction 
of all Twelve Steps is emphasized. Of exceptional note are the sec- 
tions on “alcoholic” prayer and the practicalities of A.A. sponsor- 
ship. Many misconceptions related to this problem are dispelled; 
prudent self-love and gratitude towards others is fostered; and the 
magnetism of first-step humility is appealingly manifested. The num- 
erous anecdotes, though at times repetitious, nevertheless serve an 
important purpose of illustration. 

In itself, the A.A. program is nondenominational, yet its compati- 
bility with Catholic teachings is easily seen. God’s provident care for 
alcoholics and the serenity of prayer and meditation found beyond 
sobriety can readily be discerned. Many will find in this book the 
guiding norms whereby alcoholics may be helped to make their choice 
of death, insanity, or sobriety . . . and beyond. J.D.L. 


Handbook of Moral Theology. By Dominic M. Prummer, O.P. Translated 
from the Latin by Rev. Gerald W. Shelton, S.T.L. Cork, Ireland, 
The Mercier Press Limited, 1956. pp. 493. 


Since its first publication over thirty years ago, Fr. Dominic 
Prummer’s Vade Mecum Theologiae Moralis has been a constant 
companion and reference work for thousands of priests and seminar- 
ians the world over. Its long-awaited appearance in an English trans- 
lation will make its invaluable principles available not only to those 
in the clerical state, but especially to those members of the laity 
for whom a knowledge of Catholic ethical principles is indispensable, 
i.e. doctors, lawyers, nurses, etc. 

This volume, skillfully translated by Fr. Shelton, contains com- 
plete indexes which will greatly facilitate the solution of most moral 
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difficulties. The reader must bear in mind, however, that this work is 
intended to be a handbook. Its merit lies in the succint, yet clear, 
presentation of principles. It cannot be substituted for a course in 
moral theology. Unfortunately, the failure to indicate new sacra- 
mental legislation (with the exception of the new laws governing 
the Eucharistic fast) dates an otherwise outstanding piece of work. 


The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters. Edited by Sister 
Ritamary, C.H.M. New York, Fordham University Press, 1956. 
pp. xxxi, 282. $3.00. 


With the growth of the Catholic school program in recent 
years, the question has arisen: “Are our teaching Sisters well trained 
and does their education correspond to the academic standards de- 
manded by the State?’ Sad to say, the response in most cases is in 
the negative. A survey conducted by the Sisters themselves shows 
that “in almost every religious congregation a very large number 
of in-service teachers . . . must strive through a period of from ten 
to twenty years of summer schools to attain what is now recognized 
as minimum preparation for their work.” In an attempt to remedy 
this situation, the Sisters have organized the Sister Formation Con- 
ference (SFC) in which they ‘air their difficulties’ and by mutual 
understanding and assistance solve their many spiritual and educa- 
tional problems of adaptation to modern standards. 

It was decided that the mind of the Church on this matter 
could be best realized by an examination of the pronouncements 
of the Holy See and “by an application of the canon law principle 
of analogy to the ecclesiastical directives for seminaries and to the 
actual practice of the Orders of religious men who teach and who 
prepare their own teachers.” In this volume selections from the 
proceedings of regional and national meetings of the Conference 
have been arranged topically under the following headings: Applica- 
tion to the American Scene of Recent Pronouncements of the Holy 
See; Ecclesiastical Directives for Seminaries and for the Education 
of Religious Men; Sister Education from the Viewpoint of the Su- 
peritendent of Schools; Sister Formation from the Viewpoint of 
the College and University Administrator; Formation Programs of 
Religious Communities of Men ; etc. In the foreward by the Apostolic 
Delegate we read, “. . . it is most fitting that the Sisterhoods should 
be assisted in their programs by those whose authority, learning 
and experience qualify them to give such help.” Catholic educators 
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and others to whom these words apply will surely be aided by a study 
of this and succeeding works on the Sister Formation Conference. 
D.F.S. 


A Modern Crusader. By Esmond L. Klimeck, O.P. London, Blackfriars 
Publications, 1956. pp. 163. 


The Modern Crusader is actually the author, an English Domini- 
can Friar. The book describes two personal pilgrimages or crusades 
undertaken by him; the first, to Walsingham, England; the other, 
to Fatima, Portugal. 

In the year 1940, Father Klimeck attempted to organize a 
cross-bearing pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. 
But due to war-time conditions the plan ended in failure. Father 
Klimeck tells us of the eventual realization of that goal and its 
accompanying difficulties: the 200 mile march, the weight of the 
cross (100 Ibs.), adverse weather, and the ever-impending danger 
of a second failure. 

The latter section of the book deals with Father Klimeck’s pil- 
grimage to Fatima. Here the author excels as he gives us a realistic 
view of Fatima as seen by a pilgrim. He tells us of the insignificant 
places and events one never reads about and the important part they 
play in the Fatima story. He describes vividly one of the great an- 
niversary days celebrated on October the thirteenth and how the 
Catholics of Portugal react to it. He permits us to see something of 
the character and sanctity of Jacinta, the child who gave so much 
to God for the world at the age of six; he even speculates on the 
nature of the Fatima secret. His thoughts are quite provocative. 

The book is terse, well written and replete with the author’s own 
strong feelings and convictions. The inspiration for Father Kli- 
meck’s work comes from the words of St. Bernard: “when you 
follow Mary, you will not go astray; when you pray to her you will 
not despair.” The narrative has, at least in part, succeeded in con- 
veying some of the same message and meaning. 

Throughout the book it is the author’s fervent prayer that the 
world will heed the message of Fatima of prayer and penance, and 
that we too will become pilgrims and crusaders by putting that 
message into our daily lives. G.M. 


The Miracle of Lourdes. By Ruth Cranston. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1955. pp. 286. $4.50. 
Despite marked advances in recent years, medical science still 
struggles in a dubious and uncertain fight against man’s mightiest 
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enemies—cancer, polio, and scores of other afflictions. Yet Lourdes 
continues to bear witness that there is a definite, permanent cure for 
these ills though not in the natural way of medical treatments. 

Ruth Cranston, non-Catholic author of The Miracle of Lourdes, 
shows that the one-hundred-year-old reputation of Lourdes is still 
the most cherished of any medical institution. Every year two mil- 
lion people visit the small town in the southwest of France. The 
question came to the author’s mind, “Why this special strong attrac- 
tion to Lourdes above all other healing centers”? So she went to 
Lourdes herself out of irrepressible curiosity. 

The Miracle of Lourdes is the inspiring account of her own 
pilgrimage. The peculiar atmosphere of the French border town, the 
pageantry and ritual of the Church services, the vibrant expectancy 
and hope of the invalids, the actual interviews with those cured, 
are all worthily handled by Mrs. Cranston. For the unbelievers and 
skeptics, certain chapters deal with the work of the Medical Commis- 
sion at Lourdes, composed of twenty distinguished physicians and 
surgeons of various countries, who, ever watchful for fraudulency, 
present their authoritative view upon the cures. 

This impartial view of Lourdes, written in a factual and simple 
style, traces the history of the shrine from the first trickle of pilgrims 
in the days of Bernadette to the powerful stream of today. For those 
to whom the name Lourdes connotes nothing more than a childlike 
fairytale, this book will be a true awakening. Lourdes is more than a 
shrine of miraculous cures, it is a hospital from heaven maintained 
by the Divine Physician. O. O’C. 


The American Catholic Family. By John L. Thomas, S.J. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. pp. 471. $7.65. 


Priests, vocation counselors, school teachers, sociologists and 
college students will find Father Thomas’ book demanding but richly 
rewarding reading. With uncommon skill the Jesuit sociologist has 
interwoven material from theology, psychology and the social sciences 
to produce a clear, objective study in a delicate field. It is a work 
that will provide over the years a standard point of departure for 
the expert, a precious source of information for the interested non- 
specialist. 

The book opens with a brief report (Part I) on “Minority 
Survival in a Complex Society.” Its sober, scientific tone will arrest 
the reader’s attention on a problem often informally aired but seldom 
studied closely. Part II presents “The Catholic Concept of Marriage” 
in a logical, complete manner. This should prove a boom to non- 
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Catholic social scientists whose understanding of Catholic marriage 
is all too frequently unscientific. Part III outlines “The Characteris- 
tics of the American Catholic Family.” Sociologists will welcome the 
solid statistical backgrounds to the author’s topics, e.g., birth rate, 
mixed marriages, etc. Part IV concerns “Family Breakdown.” For 
many readers this will be the heart of the book. Statistics are here 
also, but the accent is on the causative factors of broken families, 
e.g., adultery, liquor, immaturity, mother-in-law problems, forced 
marriages, etc. Pastors, counselors and thoughtful adults will find 
much to ponder here. Finally, Part V suggests “Programs for Sur- 
vival.” Its title is grim but exact, as America’s soaring divorce rate 
indicates. It argues convincingly for greater emphasis on individual 
motivation, for restoring the traditional role of parents, for correctly 
delineating the part of sex in Catholic life. Priests and those charged 
with guiding the young may profit especially from these chapters. 

Father Thomas has done so many things well that critics can 
only advance additional topics for inclusion in future editions. An- 
other Thomas, Thomas Aquinas, would perhaps recommend that the 
cardinal virtues be emphasized. This would counteract the grimness 
of Part IV (which is really a partial listing of the opposed vices) 
and complement the program suggested in Part V, since, as he noted 
(Summa Theologiae IIa-IIae Prologue), to the cardinal and theo- 
logical virtues may be reduced all the moral matter that concerns 
every person and therefore, concerns the American Catholic Family. 


J.M.C. 


Portrait of Jesus. By Marian King. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1956. pp. 60. $2.75. 


This “portrait” was written for young people. But an adult 
had better be around to urge it on them. For although this is an 
admirable idea—to bring the story of Jesus to youngsters in the 
form of paintings—it never quite comes off in Marian King’s book. 

From the vast resources of The National Gallery, Miss King 
has collected twenty-seven celebrated paintings and engravings which 
picture different stages of the life of Our Lord. Each of these re- 
productions is faced with an appropriate text from Holy Scripture, 
and this is immediately followed by a descriptive passage of the 
masterpiece. 

This book, which carries an Jmprimatur, sounds exceedingly 
attractive, and in some ways it is. But, not for the young folks. The 
reproductions are in black and white. Could not some have been 
in color? The biblical texts and the diminutive art appreciation course 
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on one page—too much! Could not some of the descriptive matter 
be edited? Better yet, by reproducing the paintings in color, little 
verbiage would have been required. At any rate, the over-all effect is 
cluttered and hardly compelling. Marguerite Northrup did a wonder- 
full piece of work with her Christmas Story using short biblical 
texts and sparkling reproductions in color. But hers was just a 
portion of Our Lord’s life. It would have been a real contribution 
to have seen the whole of it brought to us as effectively. V.L. 


St. Dominic and the Rosary. By Catherine Beebe. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 1956. pp. 188. $1.95. 


This is one of the Vision series of biographies designed to ac- 
quaint the nine-to-fifteen year old age group with the lives of 
prominent Catholic saints and laymen. Catherine Beebe, a favorite 
in the juvenile field, has given us a St. Dominc of adventure and 
prayer. The Saint’s sojourn to Denmark, his conversion of the 
Albigensian innkeeper, the struggle with Count Raymund, and en- 
counters with heretics should prove adventurous and exciting to 
youthful minds. Yet these dramatic aspects are carefully balanced 
by glimpses of the Saint of prayer, of penance and of work. 

St. Dominic and the Rosary appears surprisingly accurate 
throughout, but purposely avoids much of the doctrinal and political 
complexities of St. Dominic’s time in fear of confusing youthful 
readers. It will acquaint the young reader with a treasured Catholic 
heritage while supplying a fund of historical and geographical knowl- 
edge. Excellent vocational reading for both boys and girls; the chap- 
ters on the first foundation at Prouille are especially enlightening. 


CC. 


Business Ethics. By Herbert Johnston. New York, Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1956. pp. x, 349. $4.75. 


“In practice, you could drive a heavy tank through the gap be- 
tween the conclusions reached in general ethics and the ordinary 
student’s application of these conclusions to the moral problems 
that he meets in the business world.”’ Motivated by such an exigency, 
Professor Johnston here exposes the moral aspects basic to many 
business problems and examines them in terms of ethical principles. 

Commencing with a brief consideration of the general nature of 
ethics, the fundamentals are presented with an eye to ready applica- 
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tion in prudential ethics. Professor Johnston then offers a clear and 
adequate treatment of rights, justice and injustice as correlated in the 
business world. From this point onward specific moral problems are 
met directly: Speech, Its Use and Abuse; The Purpose of Economic 
Life; The Private Enterprise System; Labor and Capital ; Employ- 
ment and Wages; Labor Unions; and finally Government in Eco- 
nomic Life. Controversy will simmer over several of the solutions 
proposed on the prudential level (e.g., the labor problems), but the 
overall deductions are ethically sound. 

Business Ethics can be recommended as a text book only on 
the supposition that a course in general ethics has preceded. The 
work would be an excellent means of supplementing such a course, 
although the ideal is a special course in business ethics. Beneficial 
to every reader are the practical cases offered for consideration and 
the precise references to other works where a broader treatment 
of the problem involved can be found. Morality in the business 
world is fundamental and vital to society, and thus demands from 
us an acute understanding of the difficulties involved. Business Ethics 
certainly brings this understanding closer to reality. cx. 


The Nun's Story. By Kathryn Hulme. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown & 
Company, 1956. pp. 339. $4.00. 


This nun’s story is a shocker. Not in any sense of the scandal- 
ous, or the sensational. But, rather like the shock of one good, honest, 
deep breath; one’s head spins from unaccustomed fresh air. For out 
of an abundance of efforts to portray convent life, Kathryn Hulme’s 
factually-based novel stands out as a refreshingly realistic effort. One 
may stagger at first, but will soon find this hard-hitting book difficult 
to put down—or forget! 

Gabrielle Van der Mal, the daughter of a famous Belgian doc- 
tor, enters an order of nuns whose motto is “Pray and Work.” 
Headstrong and extraordinarily gifted, especially along intellectual 
lines, hers is no rose-strewn novitiate. Although well-intentioned and 
sincere in her attempts to conform, nature and previous experience 
constantly betray her. She bumps, trips and stumbles all over the 
Holy Rule; however there are no complaints that pillows are not 
proferred to ease her inevitable falls. “Seventy times seven” does 
she bang head-long into that formidable block: Obedience. In the 
beginning, she comes to grips with it; often she triumphs over self, 
but gradually, as years slip by, so does her grip. Compromise sets 
in. Obedience becomes too much for her, and what had started out 
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to be a mere sprinkling of tiffs, blows up into a full-scale storm of 
rebellion voiced in a suicidal: “What I do from now on is between 
me and God alone.” From this point on, Gabrielle’s (now Sister 
Luke) days in convent life are numbered. A woman of great integ- 
rity, her conscience clamors for solution. It comes in posting her 
request for a Papal dispensation from her vows. And so, after seven- 
teen years, a veritable incarnation of Our Lord’s “Ubi est thesaurus 
tuus, ibi est et cor tuum,” she returns to the world: the world of 
nursing. 

The temptation to pass on Sister Luke’s conduct is strong. But 
this must be left to the Reviewer Himself Whose judgment trans- 
cends the perils of a conclusion based on what an author has chosen 
to report. Yet what Miss Hulme reports is admirably concocted. 
She is to be praised for her treatment of an explosive topic. It is 
the substance—the granite of religious life which is the bedrock of 
this account. This feature alone makes her book unique. There are 
few sentimental overtones. Gone are the pious frills which are so 
often substituted for the reality of the religious life. And withal, 
Miss Hulme, herself a convert to Catholicism, displays a rare appre- 
ciation for the depth, beauty, and significance of a life ordered to 
Almighty God through the rule of a religious congregation. 

There is one incident which seems improbable. Sister Luke was 
asked by a Superior if she “would . . . be big enough, tall enough, 
to fail . . . examinations to show humility?’ Now whether Miss 
Hulme narrates the entire substance in this case, or whether she is 
becoming confused with the accidents is something which the mature 
reader must ponder for himself. It is but a slight fracture in a virile 
narrative that should not only do much to give future Sponsae Verbi 
pause for needed thought, but might well prove to be a source of 
fertile reflection for all who have elected “to obey God rather than 
men.” » V.L. 


A Complete Index of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Roy J. Deferrari and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D.P. Wash- 
ington, Catholic University of America Press, 1956. pp. ix, 386. 
$20.00 (paper). 


The appearance of A Complete Index to the Summa Theologica 
marks the successful completion of a monumental project concerned 
with St. Thomas’ most important work. An earlier phase of this 
sixteen year endeavor saw the publication in 1948 of the excellent 
Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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In distinction to the common index of the Summa which at- 
tempts a partial concordance of the principal ideas of the Angelic 
Doctor, the present volume indexes all the words of the Summa, 
except for a few syncategorematic terms of no philosophical interest. 
One type index completes rather than supplants the other. 

The physical layout of the book is excellent. The use of a quarto 
double-columned page, permits the volume to be kept under 400 pages. 
The type is clear and very readable. A convenient list of the prin- 
cipal variant readings is appended. 

Although the cost will limit private use, libraries and scholars 
will welcome this valuable tool of Thomistic research. J.M.H. 


Martyr in Tibet. By Robert Loup. Translated from the French by Charles 
Davenport. New York, The David McKay Company, 1956. pp. 
238. $3.75. 


Maurice Tornay was born and reared in the majestic and peace- 
ful mountain country of Switzerland. In 1931, he entered the no- 
vitiate of the Monks of St. Bernard at their world-famous Grand 
St. Bernard Hospice in the Swiss Alps, near his home. Before he 
was even ordained, young Tornay volunteered and was accepted for 
missionary work in Tibet where he had charge of a school for 
Tibetan boys and continued his own studies until his ordination in 
1938. After various other assignments, the young monk was made 
pastor at the parish at Yerkalo, the only Christian village inside 
Tibet. It was larger in area than France and numbered only 320 
Christians. However, the all-powerful lamas, who had complete re- 
ligious, political and economic control over the country, relentlessly 
opposed any evangelization of their country. Their harassment of 
Father Tornay continued until August of 1949, when after having 
succeeded in expelling him from his mission, they had him murdered 
by warrior lamas while he was on his way (in disguise) to the for- 
bidden city of Lhasa to appeal to the higher authorities for justice. 

The book is valuable not only for the story of this young Swiss 
martyr, but also for the detailed information it gives on the life and 
history of the Monks of St. Bernard and for its explanation of the 
origin and practices of Tibetan lamaism. Photographs of the rugged 
locale of the narrative are provided to aid the reader in visualizing 
the scenes described. Although. the story has been greatly encum- 
bered by the addition of much seemingly irrelevant information, 
details and anecdotes, the book does a commendable job of portraying 
Father Maurice Tornay, a Martyr in Tibet. N.R.R. 
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The Life of Man with God. By Thomas Verner Moore. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1956. pp. 402. $3.95. 


In the words of Father Moore, “this book is an attempt to lead 
the reader onward in the service of God by making him familiar with 
the spiritual life of man with God from its earliest beginnings to 
perfect union of the soul with God.” The goal is the interior life, 
“a habitual life of union with God, which, when well developed, 
seems independent of personal efforts to remain in the Divine Pres- 
ence.” 

As a starting point Fr. Moore constructed a questionnaire which 
was sent to representative lay and religious Catholics. The replies 
were then interpreted in the light of both reason and faith. A trained 
pyschiatrist and psychologist, former head of the Department of 
Pyschology at Catholic University, Father Moore’s vast experience 
in clinical practise was of invaluable aid. As a priest, armed with 
sound dogmatic and moral Theology, he was able to give true mean- 
ing to the pyschological analyses of the personal experiences of the 
Catholics questioned. 

The book has a twofold division. The first part lists the daily 
experiences of ordinary Catholics, who aspire to a life with God. 
Here the ordinary tasks of daily life are turned into the holy deeds 
of a hidden life of sanctity. Here through a life of prayer, love, and 
self denial, according to various degrees, an ever closer union with 
God is effected. 

In the second part, “The Inner Life of Those Who Live With 
God,” we penetrate deeply into the mystical life. With a scholarly 
blend of Theology and Psychology, a solid analysis of the mystical 
life with its various phases is presented. Prayer and penance receive 
a thorough and exacting treatment and are delineated as means of 
strengthening virtue and ensuring eternal life. The beginnings, the 
development, and the goal of the spiritual life, each in its turn is 
given treatment adequate for those who are only now beginning, or 
those already at the heights of spiritual perfection. 

The notable characteristic of this book is its universality. It 
reaches everyone. As a compendium of doctrine on the spiritual life 
it will be of incalculable aid to the viator on his way to God; as an 
analysis of varied mystical experiences it will stand as a monument 
in the field of modern Catholic psychology. In each instance the au- 
thor has one objective: the union of the reader with God. E.L.M. 
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Spirituality For: Postulate, Novitiate, Scholasticate. By James F. Mc- 
Elhone, C.S.C. Ave Maria Press. Notre Dame, Indiana. 1955. pp. 
196. $3.00. 


For a proper appreciation of many of the present books dealing 
with the spiritual life there is required a fundamental understanding 
of theological terminology. Since such understanding is usually lack- 
ing to beginners in religous life, many excellent and authoritative 
spiritual works are placed beyond their grasp. Realizing the necessity 
of spiritual reading in the formative stages of a religious, Fr. Mc- 
Elhone, drawing from his experience with those beginning the spirit- 
ual life, presents this book as a solution to the problem. 


Dealing with the three categories of those starting the religious 
life, he has divided his work into three parts: the Postulate, the 
Novitiate and the Scholasticate. Part One, dealing with the postu- 
lancy, discusses a variety of fundamental topics such as Prayer, 
Obedience, the Unity of mind and heart in God. In keeping with 
the formative character of the Novitiate, the second part treats of 
such fitting subjects as the obligations of one’s state, the virtues and 
their opposed vices, and the emotions. An excellent and highly prac- 
tical self-examination is presented in each chapter, followed by the 
suggestion of necessary practices to be inculcated in the novice. The 
final section on the Scholasticate devotes separate chapters to Sacri- 
fice, Charity, Humility, Temptation, Identification with Christ, the 
Trinity. 

Throughout the book the author’s prudence and experience is 
readily apparent. It is regrettable that many of the chapter titles are 
in general terms which are not infrequently misleading. This defect 
coupled with the lack of any systematic index leaves the reader with 
no ready reference system should he wish to reread or make a cross- 
reference to any allied topics in the chapters. In many of the chapters 
a more logical and systematic development of the matter would add 
to a better appreciation of its content. Notwithstanding these criti- 
cisms, those starting the spiritual life can look to this book with con- 
fidence that many of the problems they will encounter are treated 
adequately. M.P.G. 


The Metaphysical Poets. A Study in Religious Experience. Helen C. 
White. New York, The Macmillan Publishing Company, 1956. pp. 
ix, 444. $5.00. 


Helen C. White’s comprehensive study of the English meta- 
physical poets, first published in 1936, has received its second print- 
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ing after a lapse of twenty years; no attempt has been made at re- 
vision. The poets treated are Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Traherne and 
Henry Vaughan. Their literary productions spanned a tumultuous 
period in English history (1607-1664), one characterized by religious 
and political changes of profound and enduring significance. They 
were strongly committed to the moderate tradition within the Angeli- 
can Church, shaped by Hooker, Andrews, and finally Laud. This 
group was striving to stabilize a middle position between Rome and 
Geneva. Still, the main preoccupation of the poets was the inner 
life and their own relation to God. 

The problem of evaluating the metaphysical poets is compli- 
cated by the mystical element present to a greater or less extent in 
all of those here considered. Their poetry is called metaphysical due 
to its intellectual emphasis and method, its inspiration often being 
drawn from a philosophical scheme of the universe. Dr. White’s 
firm grasp of the historical background enables her to gain a fine 
insight into the influence exerted by the changing cultural and re- 
ligious environment upon their lives and poetic achievement. Many 
specific questions such as Donne’s sincerity in joining Anglicanism 
(“born a Catholic of the blood of More and Rastell’”’), the chronology 
of Herbert’s poems, the influence of the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises 
on Crashaw’s poetry after his conversion to Catholicism, Vaughan’s 
relation to Hermetic philosophy, are given due consideration in this 
scholarly and painstaking examination of a period outstanding in 
the prolific output of genuine religious poetry of a high quality. 

W.P.S. 





Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. Jacobean Court Preacher. A Study in Early 
Seventeenth-Century Religious Thought. By Maurice F. Reidy, S.J. 
Chicago, The Loyola University Press, 1955. pp. xiii, 237. $3.50. 


Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626) was Anglican bishop of Win- 
chester and court preacher to Elizabeth I and James I. Since pre- 
vious definitive studies have treated Bishop Andrewes in the role 
of the religious controversialist and the man of prayer, Fr. Reidy has 
directed his special examination to Andrewes, the preacher. This is 
the one important, and indeed, primary aspect of his life which until 
now has lacked scholarly attention. 

The author’s exhaustive and sympathetic treatment has yielded 
precious insights into Andrewes’ mind and personality, partial com- 
pensation for the lamentably meagre biographical data available. His 
close analysis of the sermons reveals how Bishop Andrewes, a key 
link in the high church tradition, gradually fused Catholic, Genevan 
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and Lutheran elements into a complete, if necessarily self-contra- 
dictory, theological system. 

Rome and Canterbury form for Andrewes one Church of Christ, 
albeit Canterbury is “better swept, more cleanly kept, and more sub- 
stantially repaired.” He had none of Luther’s distaste for the School- 
men, and the works of Albertus Magnus, Aquinas and Cajetan, 
among others, were included in his library. He made free use of the 
Church’s ancient wisdom, and this broader outlook insured his rela- 
tive conservatism in questions of dogma and ritual. The influence of 
this seventeenth-century Anglo-Catholic upon the nineteenth-century 
Oxford movement still awaits thorough inquiry. W.S. 


The Slave of Life. By M.D.H. Parker. London. Chatto & Windus Ltd., 
1955. pp. 264. $3.75. (Distributor: New York, MacMillan Co.) 


The many commentators on the works of Shakespeare have 
been almost unanimous in avoiding the investigation of his philosophy. 
With exhaustive scholarship and keen artistic insight, Miss Parker 
has faced up to the determination of this question and has reached 
some very solid conclusions. Among the guides she has chosen are 
Aristotle, Seneca, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas and Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries as well as her own. Her theme throughout 
is that Shakespeare’s plays uncover a “Christian metaphysic” at 
work ; this is especially seen in the concept of justice which his works 
reveal. After contrasting the notion of justice as contained in Catho- 
lic theology with that of opposed systems, Miss Parker concludes 
that Shakespeare was a Catholic. 

Theology played an important part in Shakespeare’s life. It 
was a thing with which his mind constantly worked. “A great many 
of the direct theological statements concern justice and mercy; and 
relevance of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement to Shakes- 
peare’s comedies is that his heroes and heroines, with a certain notice- 
able iteration, adduce it as a motive for conduct.” A theme which 
is revealed in his tragedies is that nature is corrupt when apart from 
grace and redemptive mercy ; the soul’s turning away from God is the 
beginning of sin and death. It seems that all of the problems which 
confront the Christian mind are treated in Shakespeare’s plays. The 
writer concludes: “Shakespeare’s maturing theological theme poses, 
as it were by accident, the moot question whether he was a recusant. 
. . . To sum up, it would appear that Shakespeare was indeed a 
Papist in sympathy and doctrine, but whether he was a recusant or 
not we shall probably never know for certain.” 
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Although difficulties often arise in interpreting or determining 
the accuracy of Miss Parker’s theological and philosophical usages, 
yet she has performed a notable and praiseworthy service in the field 
of Shakespearean scholarship. ' T.H.D. 


The Imperial Intellect. By A. Dwight Culler. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1955. pp. 327. $5.00. 


Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University, which this present 
volume examines, is one of those great books often praised but 
seldom perused even, it would seem, by Catholic educators. 

Perhaps it is thought that the current problems of education are 
far different than those of the mid-nineteenth century, that educa- 
tors in the past had an easier time of it. This new study is calculated 
to remove such opinions. Its readers will discern striking similarities 
between Newman’s age and the present, see Newman the professor 
and Newman the administrator face the same academic problems 
as his modern counterpart. Perhaps such an insight as this book 
affords will encourage acceptation and adoption of the solutions 
proffered by Newman the educationalist. 

Culler’s work is divided into three parts. The first concerns 
Newman’s early life and his Oxford tutorship; a brief second part 
touches his relations with the Catholic University of Ireland, which 
occasioned the celebrated lectures. The final section analysizes this 
Idea of a University, as these lectures were ultimately called. Ex- 
tensive Notes and an Index complete the work. 

Material in the earlier chapters will surprise many educators, 
e.g., the high esteem in which Newman held logic and mathematics— 
reflected in the prominence he gave them in the curriculum; the 
similar concessions he made to “practical” subjects as opposed to 
“liberal” studies, etc. But the book must stand or fall on its analysis 
of the Idea. It stands, and decidedly erect too, for Culler knows his 
Newman and, uncommonly enough, his Aristotle. It is his citations 
of Aristotle which allow him to assay the Cardinal’s often inexact 
terminology, to reduce to order the delicately poised arguments and 
suddenly shifting viewpoints of this masterly rhetorical work. 

Culler, a Fulbright and Yale research scholar evinces great re- 
spect and empathy for Newman; indeed his own prose style at 
times equals that of his master. Administrators, teachers, serious 
students, all will profit from a close reading of this otustanding 
contribution by a gifted author. 
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Nature and Gravitation. By J. Athanasius Weisheiph, O.P., River Forest, 
Illinois, Albertus Magnus Lyceum, 1955. pp. viii, 124. 


Gravity is certainly one of the most fundamental concepts of 
physics ; it is so basic that it is taken almost for granted by students 
and practicing physicists alike. The fact of gravitation—that it ex- 
ists—is indisputable; the effects of gravitation—its practical implica- 
tions—are thoroughly understood and widely employed. But the 
cause of gravitation—its fundamental being—is not at all clear to 
a critical analyst. Sir Isaac Newton’s law of the attraction of bodies, a 
purely mechanistic explanation, was the traditionally accepted theory, 
and it long served as an adequate hypothesis to explain physical 
motion. But the arrival on the scientific scene of Albert Einstein 
and Relativity upset the complacency of “classical” physics, and 
forced a re-evaluation of many basic notions, gravity included. 

Father Weisheipl, a Dominican of Saint Albert’s Province, has 
studied this problem in the light of Aristotelian-Thomistic natural 
philosophy, and published this scholarly work under the auspices of 
the Albertus Magnus Lyceum. Parts of his treatise had previously 
appeared in The New Scholasticism, but the dissertation is here 
found in its entirety (except for an unexplained omission of the 
first chapter, a study of the problem of motion). Throughout this 
critical, historical and theoretical exposition of the three major 
authorities (Aristotle, Newton and Einstein), the author insists on 
the absolute necessity for distinguishing between mathematical physics 
and natural philosophy. He concludes, that if this distinction “be 
clearly kept in mind, it can be said that the Aristotelian theory of 
nature and gravitation offers a realistic basis and justification for the 
theory of relativity in its essential content.” 

Nature and Gravitation forms a fitting addition to the Aquinas 
Library, a scholarly series of books by the Dominicans of Saint 
Albert’s Province. G.A.V. 


Daring to Live. By Doris Burton. Chicago, Illinois, Henry Regnery Co., 
1955. pp. 176. $3.00. 


Heroes today are a dime a dozen. The recent wars alone have 
provided infinite opportunities for a display of courage and valor, 
far exceeding the most rigid call of duty. Many are the celebrated 
heroes enjoying international fame; countless are the unsung. 

Yet, despite the apparent abundance of this commodity, Doris 
Burton succeeds in a vivid and colorful portrayal of the lives of ten 
heroes who are outstanding even in a field of champions. Though 
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originating from various countries and classes, a common denomina- 
tor is found in their attainment of sanctity. Where most men rest, 
and are content in their achievements, heroic Christians launch a 
new and determined drive in conquest of the highest ideals. Here lies 
the difference between the heroes of this world and the Saints: the 
yearning for everlasting honors in the sight of Almighty God. In- 
cluded in this volume are studies of the young French monk and 
soldier-Michael Carlier, Fr. Maximilian Kolbe, and the Jesuit, Father 
Miguel Pro. Although they have passed to their ultimate reward, 
through the pen of Doris Burton they remain to spark and inspire 
those of us who are now Daring to Live. P.G. 


The Role of the Laity in the Church. By Msgr. Gerard Philips, $.1.D. & 
M. Translated by John R. Gilbert and James W. Moudry, of the 
Louvain American College. Chicago, Fides Publishers Association, 
1956. pp. 175. $3.25. 


To those seeking the proper, rightful place of the Catholic lay- 
man in the corporate unity of the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, Msgr. Gerard Philips furnishes an ample, clear and theo- 
logically sound solution. 

The author lucidly accounts for the misunderstandings which have 
arisen concerning this question by tracing them to various heresies 
which forced the Church to emphasize different aspects of the laity’s 
role. Such transient emphasis does not alter the basic doctrine that 
the Church has Her full vitality only with all the different members 
functioning normally. The collaboration of eminent lay people is 
not peculiar to our times, but today we regard the contributions of 
the ordinary Catholic more highly than ever. 

Realizing the necessity of moderation Msgr. Philips attacks 
the problem without “exaggerated boldness or pusillanimous timid- 
ity.” His purpose is two-fold: first, to formulate as clearly as possi- 
ble the exact principles concerning the place and role of the laity in 
the Church; and secondly, to advance their faithful application by 
the clergy as well as by the laity. He achieves his objectives with the 
preciseness and clarity characteristic of a well disciplined theologian. 

Throughout the book the theme is that “pure passivity is out of 
the question for subordinates.” Where the liberty of God’s chil- 
dren reigns, thinking and conscientious men use their minds and their 
wills to serve the community. The obedience of the Catholic is not 
“blind.” Nothing is so clear-sighted as the obedience of a Catholic 
guided by the light of faith. 
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The author concedes that his work may lack completeness owing 
to the very nature of the subject which has many aspects not yet 
brought into full focus. Yet among the many books dealing with 
the lay-Catholic’s role in the Church, this short work takes a place 
of honor. M.A. 


POCKET-SIZED BOOKS 


Enthronement of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Francis Larkin, SS.CC. 


Dedicated to the task of increasing devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, this comprehensive little book is designed to reach audiences 
which might not be attracted to more profound treatments of the 
subject. Yet Father Larkin’s manual, wisely and in positive fashion, 
indicates the dogmatic roots of this devotion. The chapter entitled 
“The Doctrine of the Sacred Heart” treats in plain and elucidating 
language such topics as the relation of devotion and doctrine, the 
Sacred Heart and the Eucharist, and the practical means of in- 
creasing devotion to the Sacred Heart. Throughout, the author makes 
effective use of the works of St. Margaret Mary. 

The more specific objective of this work is to make known 
the life work of the modern “Apostle of the Sacred Heart”—Father 
Mateo Crawley-Boevey. His crusade for the Enthronement is de- 
scribed as “essentially the recognition of the supreme dominion of the 
Heart of Jesus over the family and, through it, over every phase of 
life.” This crusade has been fostered by Father Mateo as “the com- 
plete realization of all the requests made by the Sacred Heart to 
St. Margaret Mary.” Included in the book is a miscellany of items 
such as Ceremonials for the Enthronement, Prayers, Indulgences, 
Suggestions for Priests, etc., the utility of which will vary with in- 
dividual readers. 

Pius XII’s recent encyclical Haurietis Aquas would be a valuable 
addition to future additions of this work, for it would show the 
applicability today of the words Benedict XV addressed to Fr. 
Mateo, commending him for his efforts to bring the Sacred Heart 
into Catholic homes: “Nothing, as a matter of fact, is more suitable 
to the needs of the present day than your enterprise.” (St. Paul, 
Minn., Cathechetical Guild Educational Society, 1956. pp. 384. 
$0.50). . B.M. 
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The Church in the World. 
The Church and Its People. Both from the Catholic Digest Reader. 


The Church in the World, a pocket-sized anthology of short 
essays, presents the adaptability of the church to virtually every form 
of modern living. Gleaned from the pages of the Catholic Digest, 
these short articles are authored by leading Catholic spokesmen. 
Experts on Church and State, Religions and Science, the Church’s 
Social Doctrine, Education, Race Problems, have all contributed to 
make this one of the handiest Catholic doctrinal sources. As each 
problem is unfolded, the Church is seen as an integral part of society, 
contributing to the solution, and not isolated from our modern prob- 
lems. 

The second pocket-sized anthology The Church and Its People 
is not so easily classified. Although common titles serve as a point of 
unity, the individual articles contained under each topic bear a dif- 
ferent relationship to the main topic. For instance, there is a section 
entitled the Mass. This section comprises eight articles. Of the eight, 
two deal with humorous incidents; another treats of the possibility 
of having Mass in the vernacular, while another expounds the mean- 
ing of the Missal. The section is not therefore wholly doctrinal nor 
yet is it wholly humorous. It is rather a wholesome blend of the two. 
Throughout the book, however, lies the one obvious message that 
the Church and her life bear a great deal of influence on our modern 
world and the people in it. 

These pocketbooks will serve well the Catholic whose reading 
time is limited. The articles are short and on such a variety of sub- 
jects that with each section new interest is created. For a knowledge 
of the Church and her position today these books are recommended. 
(Selected by the editors of the Catholic Digest. St. Paul, Minn., 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 1956. pp. 320 and 384. $0.50 
each). E.L.M. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Sisters Are Asking, written especially for Sisters, deals 
with questions of their own asking concerning the quest for per- 
fection, the vows, and other topics of interest to Religious. Selected 
by the author from the vast number handed into him by the Sisters 
for whom he has conducted many retreats over the years, no question 
is inserted merely to take up space. Each is worth the asking and 
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Father Herbst answers clearly and completely, making frequent use 
of the Scriptures, the masters of the spiritual life, and the Saints 
to give authority and credence to his replies. 


Not only for Sisters but for all Religious who are dedicated 
to God’s service, both the questions The Sisters Are Asking and the 
answers of Fr. Herbst will prove to be enlightening and interesting 
reading. (By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., Westminster, M.D., Newman 
Press, 1956. pp. 190. $3.00). 


For the Catholic who dies after a careful preparation, death can 
truly be called a glorious adventure. A new work so entitled, Death: 
the Glorious Adventure, is especially written for those who are sick 
or in danger of death. It brings home in simple style the great teach- 
ings of the Faith which enable the reader to view death under the 
true Christan light. A short book of ten well-written chapters, it 
explains the true role of suffering in our lives and casts out the fear 
of death and final judgment by apt meditations on God’s mercy. The 
chapter entitled “The Oil of Gladness” is an outstanding piece on 
the little known Sacrament of Extreme Unction. Death, prepared for 
along the lines suggested by Father Greenstock, is literally The 
Glorious Adventure. (By Rev. David L. Greenstock. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 112. $2.00). 


One mark of literary genius is survival of a work despite time 
and change. The Rule of Saint Augustine, written when monasticism 
was yet in infancy, not only has endured, but today enjoys its greatest 
success. As a literary work it is marked by simplicity of style and 
content. But what is more important, as a mode of life it has led many 
religious to the heights of sanctity. So great a work deserves the 
best of commentators. And one such is Blessed Alphonsus Orozco, 
Preacher Royal to the Court of Spain during the reign of Charles 
V. The literary achievements of this saintly Augustinian friar earned 
him a place in the catalogue of renowned writers of Spain. This latest 
edition of the Rule presents the complete text of Augustine’s great 
work, together with the commentary of Blessed Alphonsus, pub- 
lished here for the first time in English. It is completed by a short 
life of Blessed Alphonsus. The book should prove interesting not 
only to religious who so frequently listen to this Rule but also to 
one contemplating a religious vocation. (Translated by Thomas A. 
Hand, O.S.A. Westminster, Md. The Newman Press. 1956. pp. 
xxii; 85. $2.75). 


In Stories from the Old Testament, Sheed and Ward have pub- 
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lised a book which should become required reading for every child. 
Covering the period from creation to the death of Joseph, son of 
Jacob, the book combines an appealing format with colorful illus- 
trations, all of which are in good taste. This combination of attrac- 
tions is well calculated to whet the youngsters appetite for more of 
the same and should serve as an ideal introduction to Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Highly recommended. (By Piet Worms. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1956. pp. 122. $3.00). 


Shrines of Our Lady might best be summed up in the words 
of its introduction: “This collection is not an exhaustive scholarly 
work of proofs and documents. It is for those who wish to spread 
devotion to Our Blessed Mother.” Yet in spite of this professed 
lack of pretension to scholarship, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., 
goes to some pains to point out (whether explicitly or not) what 
is mere legend, hearsay or established historical fact. Written in a 
simple, attractive style the appeal of this work is not limited to chil- 
dren, but should provide adults with new food for thought on the 
maternal solicitude and intercessory efficacy of the Queen of Heaven 
and Earth. (New York Sheed and Ward, 1956. pp. 160. $2.75). 


A Right to Be Merry is the delightful result of a cloistered nun’s 
vow of obedience. Sister Mary Francis, a Poor Clare, has written 
this pleasant little book at the command of her superiors. Her pur- 
pose was to dispel some of the ignorance, and to correct some of the 
popular misconceptions concerning the life of a contemplative nun. 
She answers the perennial question “What do they do all day?” with 
an hour by hour account of the daily activities of the nuns, beginning 
with midnight Matins through evening recreation and Compline. The 
reader cannot help but sense the happiness and joy which permeate 
the lives of these dedicated women, bound by a “rule of silence 
which does not forbid laughter.” Sister Mary Francis goes merrily 
through the cloister, pausing here to explain the Franciscan spirit of 
penance, stopping there to help a bewildered postulant through her 
first confusing days in the convent. An excellent book for all Catho- 
lics, lay and religious alike, enhanced by the intelligent use of humor. 
(New York, Sheed and Ward, 1956, 1956. pp. 212. $3.00). 


The Catechism on the Religious State takes its arrangement from 
that part of the Code of Canon Law which treats of Religious. First 
there is a definition of the religious state followed by an enumeration 
of the various types of religious institutes. The laws binding reli- 
gious are then discussed, particularly as they pertain to the novitiate, 
the vows and profession. Other aspects of religious life such as the 
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habit, cloister, confessors, divine office and conventual Mass are also 
considered. Finally, there are tracts on various practices of piety and 
some of the privileges enjoyed by religious. The fact that Father 
Fanfani so closely follows the Code of Canon Law makes his cate- 
chetical mode of procedure a very suitable one. The result is an 
exact and precise treatment of the essentials involved presented in a 
form suitable for religious. (By Louis Fanfani, O.P. St. Louis, B. 
Herder Book Co., 1956., 1956. pp. 184. $3.50). 


Saints and Ourselves is a collection of short lives of twelve 
saints who lived from the eighth to the eighteenth century. While 
trying to make sanctity appear more imitable, the authors, with two 
or three exceptions, have misplaced the accent. The majority of the 
essays fail to point up that quality by which a saint is a saint, i.e., 
his superabundant charity. Instead they read like any biography, so 
that the reader is left wondering “Why was he a saint?” 

The work includes a few saints of universal renown—Joan of 
Arc, Albert the Great, Alphonsus Liguori; but Americans will prob- 
ably be unfamiliar with the greater number—names such as Nicholas 
von Flue, John Ogilvie and David Lewis. While it is difficult to 
give the collection a wholehearted stamp of approval, Saints and 
Ourselves makes rewarding spiritual reading. (Edited by Philip 
Caraman, S.J. (Second Series) New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1956. pp. 149. $3.00). 


There is somethng mysterious about the Catholic priest which 
can be understood only by another priest. In his latest novel The 
Priestly Heart, Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy lays bare the workings 
of the heart of a true “alter Christus.” Father Joseph suffers a 
coronary occlusion on June 21. The following August 2 finds him 
dead. In the intervening days the reader plunges into the heart of a 
priest and snatches brief glimpses of the mysterious workings of 
grace which fill the day of Christ’s ministers. Congratulations, Fa- 
ther Sheehy, on another splendid contribution to the field of Catholic 
literature. (New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. pp. 71. 
$2.75). 


St. Francis and the Poet is a charming collection of over one- 
hundred poems. Such great names as Wordsworth, Tennyson, Noyes, 
Longfellow, Thompson and Chesterton, as well as a host of lesser 
poets, bear striking testimony to St. Francis’ universal appeal. Sev- 
eral poems by St. Francis with the Prayer for Peace attributed to 
him are included. The favorite poetic themes are the stigmata, the 
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wolf of Gubbio, wedding of Lady Poverty, kinship with nature, 
Assisi and Umbria. Sister Maryanna, O.P.’s poem Paradox is among 
the selections offered. (Edited by Elizabeth Patterson. New York, 
Devin-Adair Co., 1956. pp. XV, 163). 


Devotees of the reverent and expansive style of Father Faber 
will be pleased to learn that new editions of two of his standard 
works have appeared: Bethlehem and The Foot of the Cross. The 
first work, in treating of the mysteries of the Incarnation of Our 
Lord, gives a unique presentation on the Sacred Infancy. The sec- 
ond volume sub-titled “The Sorrows of Mary” takes its keynote 
from these words of the author, “. . . there is nothing about Our 
Lady which stimulates our love more effectually than her dolors.” 
No doubt the reappearance of these classics will also gain many new 
clients for this contemporary literary craftsman of Cardinal New- 
man. (Philadelphia, The Peter Reilly Co., 1955. pp. 432. $3.95; 
1956. pp. 406. $3.95). 


Directions in Contemporary Criticism and Literary Scholarship 
is an outgrowth and enlargement of a lecture given in 1953 by Dr. 
La Driére, Professor of English at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, for the Gabriel Richard Lecture Series. The “directions” the 
author exposes are problems and trends in current literary criticism. 
He notes the proportionately large number of works devoted today 
to the field of criticism, and the tendency away from Romanticism 
(defined as a movement of feeling which lacked “mind”). The 
lack of “cognative content” in criticism is lamented by Dr. La 
Driére, and part of the reason for this lack he finds in the now 
almost universally recognized divorce of nature from art in modern 
artistic products. “Absolute novelty,” he says, “in the arts is (now) a 
strict impossibility.” (p. 23). 

In his discussion of method in criticism Dr. La Driére contributes 
valuable insights and perspectives. His exposition of the distinctive 
role of the analytic and comparative methods is especially rewarding. 
A balanced and scholarly work, of interest to anyone concerned 
with the contemporary literary scene. (By James Craig La Driére. 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Bruce Publishing Co., 1955. pp. 114. $2.75). 


Mary and Modern Man is a collection of essays propounding the 
necessity of Our Lady’s influence in modern society. The authors, 
among them John LaFarge, S.J. and Conrad Pepler, O.P., keenly 
diagnose the ills dissipating the energies and genius of mankind to- 
day. The lasting remedy they prescribe is Mary—a re-awakening to 
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Mary’s role in our life. The work is described as “neither theological 
nor devotional” but is rather an attempt to show “the relevance of 
Mary as a cultural idea for modern man.” The editor of this vol- 
ume, Fr. Thomas Burke, S.J., is also the compiler of Mary and the 
Popes, a handy, pocket-sized collection of the more recent encyclicals 
which illuminate Mary’s role in the Church and in Christian life. To 
aid reader comprehension, sub-titles have been assigned to the para- 
graphs and questions appended to each of the five encyclicals. (New 
York, America Press, 1955. pp. xvi, 231. $3.50; 1954. pp. 107. $1.00). 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics, translated by John Warrington, is the 
choice of Everyman’s Library to celebrate the Golden Anniversary 
of this fine series which has thus far made one thousand volumes 
available at minimum prices. The work reads well although some 
readings are perhaps too formal. The translator has slightly altered 
the order of the books to facilitate reading. Unfortunately, placing 
the philosophical lexicon (Book Delta) first, seems to defeat this 
purpose. One also regrets that the Bekker pagination is not used 
throughout. Nevertheless, this translation is superior to several ver- 
sions of this classic. (Everyman’s Library, New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc. 1956. pp. xxvii, 388). 


BOOKS RECEIVED — DECEMBER, 1956 


CripPLED Victory. By Josephine Burton. New York. Sheed & Ward, 1956. pp. 
144. $2.75. 


THE DonKEY WHo ALWAys CoMPLAINED. By Francis Beauchesne Thornton. New 
York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1956. pp. 140. $2.75. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. By Rev. George St. Paul, S.J. Westminster, Maryland. The 
Newman Press, 1956. pp. xii, 299. $4.50. 


INSIDE THE ARK AND OTHER SToriES. By Caryll Houselander. New York. Sheed & 
Ward, 1956. pp. 144. $2.50. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF Our Lorp. By J. Nouet, S.J. Westminster, Mary- 
land. The Newman Press, 1956. pp. viii. 450. $4.75. 


Our Time Is Now. By Mary O'Leary. Westminster, Maryland. The Newman Press, 
1956. pp. viiii, 120. $2.50. 


PRAYING OuR PRAYERS. By H. P. C. Lyons, S.J. Westminster, Maryland. The New- 
man Press, 1956. pp. ix, 72. $1.50. 
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SAINT PAUL’s JOURNEY’S IN THE GREEK ORIENT. By Henri Metzger. New York. 
Philosophical Library, 1955. pp. 75. $2.75. 


THis Way To Gop. By Fr. John Rossi. Chicago, Illinois. Fides Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 1955. pp. 287. $2.75. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED — DECEMBER, 1956 
BACKGROUND OF FAITH. By Francis J. Ripley. St. Paul, Minnesota. Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, 1956. pp. 64. $0.15. 


THE Biste, AN AUTHORITY ONLY IN CATHOLIC HaNps. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 31. $0.10. 


THE CHURCH AND IsrAEL. By J. Van Der Ploeg, O.P. Washington, D. C. Catholic 
Distributors Inc., 1956. pp. 62. $0.90. 


THE PoPE AND THE CHURCH. By Francis J. Ripley. St. Paul, Minnesota. Catechet- 
ical Guild Educational Society, 1956. pp. 64. $0.15. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE Mass. By Rev. Richard Ginder. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1956. pp. 27. $0.10. 


Whuy ATTEND SuNDAY Mass? By John A. O’Brien. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 24. 
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CoNDOLENCES The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. J. A. Segren, O.P., the Rev. T. U. Mul- 
laney, O.P., the Rev. J. L. Sullivan, O.P., the Rev. L. E. Schnell, O.P., Bro. Hilary 
Intine, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. C. V. Reichart, O.P., the 
Rev. J. H. Kenny, O.P., the Rev. J. L. Hart, O.P., on the death of their mothers; 
to the Rev. J. W. Owens, O.P., on the death of his sister; to the Rev. F. D. New- 
man, O.P., Bro. Fidelis Spalding, O.P., on the death of their brothers. 


OrDINATIONS On September 23, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 

ception, Catholic University, Washington, D. C., the following 
student Brothers received Clerical Tonsure from Bishop P. M. Hannon, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Washington, D. C.: Brothers Dominic Le Blanc, Vincent Di Fide, Maur- 
ice Austin, James Thuline, Mannes McCarthy, Quentin Lister, William Seaver, 
Colman Jerman, Robert Reid, Joseph Rivera (from the Province of Holland), Philip 
Grimley, Basil Boyd, George Muller, Pius O’Brien, Jude Maher, Cyril Dettling, 
Luke Tancrell, Brendan Barrett, Regis O'Connell, Gerard Austin, Louis Martin, and 
Terence Reilly. 

On the following evening these same Brothers received the four Minor Orders 
of Porter, Lector, Exorcist, and Acolyte from Bishop Hannon. 

On September 25, Bishop J. M. McNamara, of Washington, D. C., ordained 
the following student Brothers to be subdiaconate: Brothers Valerian LaFrance, 
Finbar Carroll, Bede Dennis, Leonard Smith, Ronald Henery, Joachim Cunningham, 
Giles Pezzullo, Fidelis McKenna, Ceslaus Hoinacki, Thaddeus Davies, Emmanuel 
Bertrand, Brian Morris, Bernard Smith, Raphael Archer, Matthias Caprio, Matthew 
Kelley, Stephen Fitzhenry, Cyprian Cenkner, Antoninus McCaffrey, Kieran Smith, 
Lawrence Concordia, Cajetan Kelly, and Owen O'Connor. 

On September 26, Bishop P. M. Hannon ordained the following student 
Brothers to the diaconate: Brothers Paul Geary, Leo Slanina, Daniel Cassidy, Hilary 
Intine, Francis Fontanez (from the Province of Holland), Andrew Newman, John 
Dominic Logan, Angelus Murphy, Gregory Doherty, Aloysius Butler, Fabian Shee- 
hy, Anthony Vanderhaar, Clement Boulet, Thomas Donoghue, and Hyacinth Ma- 
guire. 


VESTITION AND On the afternoon of August 15, at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
PROFESSION Ohio, the Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., Prior, clothed in the habit 
the following Novices: Arthur Payne, Brother Joseph; Joseph Phil- 

ibert, Brother Paul; Siegfried Rodriguez (from the Province of Holland), Brother 
Siegfried; John Ryan, Brother Angelus; Raymond Shea, Brother Philip; Jean-Fran- 
cois Canu, Brother Louis-Mary; Robert Rivera (from the Province of Holland), 
Brother Bernard; Joseph Hagan, Brother Hugh; Joseph Daley, Brother Richard; 
Philip Leonardi, Brother Austin; John Kiley, Brother Antoninus; Wilbur Horvath, 
Brother Jude; James Shaw, Brother Noel; Gregory Gustina, Brother Humbert; 
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Martin Walker, Brother John Francis; Thomas Joy, Brother Gerard; Robert Shar- 
key, Brother Urban; James Watson, Brother Vincent; Joseph Breen, Brother An- 
thony; Walter Clifford, Brother Dominic; Joseph Lion, Brother Hyacinth. 

On August 31, the following Brothers made ;imple profession in the hands of 
Father Hanley: Brothers Martin de Porres Longstreth, Matthew Mannion, Stephen 
Peterson, John Dominic Campbell, Lawrence Caldwell, Brian Noland, Leonard 
Tracy, Daniel Hickey, Mark Dreese, and Francis Bailie. 

Again at St. Joseph’s Priory, on October 7, Rosary Sunday, Fr. Hanley clothed 
Martin O'Connor (Brother Dalmatius) with the habit. Brother David Dennigan 
also made his simple profession in the hands of the Prior. 

On October 21, in the Chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
Very Rev. G. C. Reilly, O.P., Prior, clothed Anthony Teraskas (Brother Eugene) 
and John Fitzgerald (Brother Timothy) with the habit of the laybrother. 


INAUGURALS This fall marked another step forward in the work of presenting 

Theology to lay people. At Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
an Institute of Theology for Laymen was begun. Patterned after the Archbishop 
Cushing School of Theology in Boston, Mass., which has been in existence for six 
years, the course will run on a three year cycle. First year material is grouped under 
the heading “God and Creation.’’ In the second year “The Last End of Man, Human 
Acts, and the Virtues’’ will be treated. The third year will be devoted to “The Sav- 
ior, Mary, and the Sacraments.” The Rev. G. Q. Friel, O.P., head of the department 
of philosophy at Nazareth, and the Rev. J. R. Desmond, O.P., are in charge of the 
program. 

The Pontifical Faculty of the Immaculate Conception, Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., opened its school year with a solemn Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, celebrated in the Chapel of the House of Studies, on September 15. The Very 
Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., Regent of Studies, was celebrant. He was assisted by the 
Rev. W. B. Ryan, O.P., and the Rev. E. P. Farrell, O.P. The Rev. W. J. Hill, O.P., 
professor of Dogmatic Theology, and Father Smith addressed the assembled Faculty 
and students. 


PROVIDENCE The Rev. C. V. Fennell, O.P., has been appointed vice president of 
COLLEGE administration and financial affairs. 
The Rev. M. J. Jordan, O.P., has been named associate director 
of the growing School of Adult Education. 

Eight new Dominicans have been added to the teaching staff of the College. 
They are the Rev. J. B. Taylor, O.P., who will teach Spanish; the Rev. R. B. St. 
George, O.P., who will teach French; the Rev. J. R. McAvey, O.P., the Rev. C. T. 
Quinn, O.P., and the Rev. J. W. Heath, O.P., who will teach Theology; the Rev. 
J. T. Shanley, O.P., to the Economics department; the Rev. R. A. Fleck, O.P., to the 
Political Science department; and the Rev. R. E. Bond, O.P., to the English depart- 
ment. 

The property acquired a year ago from the House of the Good Shepherd has 
undergone extensive repairs which were completed this fall. The remodeling of St. 
Stephen’s and St. Joseph's halls has made room for an additional 260 resident stu- 
dents. The rooms accommodate an average of three students. The Rev. A. A. Jur- 
gelaitis, O.P., and the Rev. D. C. Kane, O.P., are the rectors of the two dormitories. 


VISTARAMA Vistarama, a week long exhibit of Catholic missions throughout 
the world, was held at Convention Hall in Philadelphia, Pa., from 
October 7-14. About 140 mission groups participated by staffing 400 booths. Five 
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Dominican booths were in evidence, one representing the mission work done by St. 
Joseph's Province, the other four staffed by various communities of Dominican Sis- 
ters. The Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., director of the Foreign Missions, and the Rev. 
P. B. Fu, O.P., were in attendance ‘uring the week to answer inquiries. On Satur- 
day, October 13, they received assistance from the student Brothers of the House of 
Studies at Washington, D. C., in the persons of Brother Leo Slanina, Hyacinth 
Maguire, Thaddeus Davies, and Albert Broderick. 


GRADUATE The Rev. J. A. Murphy, O.P., and the Rev. J. F. Cunningham, 
STUDIES O.P., have been assigned to the “Angelicum” in Rome for graduate 
studies. 

The Rev. W. A. Wallace, O.P., is doing graduate work at the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 

Classes in various fields of the Graduate School of Catholic University, Wash- 

ington, D. C., are being attended by the Rev. J. R. Corr, O.P., the Rev. J. M. Egan, 

O.P., the Rev. T. N. McPaul, O.P., and the Rev. H. A. Wade, O.P. ¥ 


ST. ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


OBITUARY The Rev. Mark C. Verschure, O.P., died on October 9, 1956, in 

Chicago, Illinois, at the age of forty. Ordained in 1946, Fr. Ver- 
schure had been assigned to St. Pius Priory. The Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., 
preached at the funeral Mass, which was celebrated by the Very Rev. Leo T. Dolan, 
O.P., Prior of St. Pius. Reguiescat in pace. 


CoNDOLENCES The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
and prayers to Bro. John Dominic Reynolds, O.P., on the death of 
his father. 


CONGRATULATIONS On August 8 the Very Rev. Raymond W. Lawler, O.P., P.G., 

observed his eightieth birthday. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Winona, and the diocesan clergy joined with the 
Fathers and Brothers of St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Minnesota, in celebrating 
the event at a dinner. 


APPOINTMENTS The Rev. Raymond M. Scullion, O.P., has arrived at the Dominican 
House of Studies at River Forest, Illinois, where he will assume 
his new position as Master of Students. 
The Rev. Justin W. Aldridge, O.P., has been appointed to serve as assistant to 
Fr. Scullion. 
The Provincial delegate to the International Liturgical Conference held during 
September in Italy was the Rev. Bernard J. Walker, O.P. 


CONSECRATION The three new altars of the main chapel of St. Peter Martyr Priory, 
Winona, Minnesota, were consecrated on October 11 by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Winona. 


DEDICATION His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 

dedicated the new Church of St. Vincent Ferrer in River Forest, 
Illinois, on Sunday, September 23. He was assisted by the Rev. Stephen F. Redmond, 
O.P., pastor and vicar of St. Vincent's. 
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VESTITION The following young men received the Habit of the Order from 

the Very Rev. Edmund J. Marr, O.P., Provincial, at St. Peter 
Martyr Priory, Winona, Minnesota, on August 30, 1956: Brothers Ceslaus Prazan, 
Francis Johnson, Samuel Pryor, Paschal Ashmore, David Athey, Leo Beranek, Felix 
Bordeau, Casmir Delich, Stanislaus Dvorak, John Baptist Gerlach, Peter Hereley, 
Ferrer Herkenhoff, Colum Kenny, Clement La Porte, Dennis Lyons, Cornelius Nash, 
Paul Wierenga, Vincent Weber, Cletus Vander Vennet, Patrick Turner, Kevin This- 
sen, Gilbert Thesing, Louis Reid, Walter Reardon, Henry Galinis, Christopher Man- 
ahan, Edmund Manchak, Joachim Nelson, Nicholas Mangiaracina, Michael McGraw, 
Aquinas Meis, Colman Meaney, Victor Brown, Marion Donaldson, William Ortner, 
and Ambrose Barnett. 


PROFESSION The Very Rev. Edmund J. Marr, O.P., Provincial, received the 

profession of simple vows of the following novices at St. Peter 
Martyr Priory, Winona, Minnesota, on August 31: Brothers Fabian Champlin, Al- 
bert Judy, Thomas Aquinas O'Meara, Alexius Kniery, Daniel Morrissey, Jeremiah 
Gallagher, Brendan Kelly, Hilarion Fenton, Athanasius McDonough, Aidan Shan- 
ahan, Mannes Falgout, Sebastian Villafranca, Vincent Ferrer Sist, Leonard Cochran, 
Augustine Hack, Robert Hazard, Julian Mergener, Raymond Motl, and Barnabas 
Shockey. 

On September 16, the Very Rev. Damian R. Goggins, O.P., Sub-prior, received 
the simple profession of Brother Norbert Johnston, O.P. 

Brother Luke Jankoski, O.P., laybrother, made his simple profession into the 
hands of the Very Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., Prior, on August 21. 

At the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, the Very Rev. P. M. 
J. Clancy, O.P., Prior, received the following professions: On August 31, the solemn 
profession of Brothers Bertrand M. Ebben, Basil Fabian, Urban Kasper, Jude John- 
son, Matthew Hynous, Dominic Nash, Kilian M. O'Malley, Boniface M. Perry, 
Ephrem Schwind, Ralph Rogawski, Cyril M. Dwiggins, Charles Fogarty, Bonaven- 
ture Zusy, and Camillus La Pata; on the same day, the simple profession of Brothers 
Philip Lamberty, Malachy Quinn, Edward Sullivan. 

On September 2, the Very Rev. Humbert W. Kane, O.P., Sub-prior, received 
the solemn profession of Brother Eugene Monckton, O.P.; on September 5, the 
solemn profession of Brother Richard Daniel, O.P.; on September 7, the solemn 
profession of Brother George Nintemann, O.P. 

The Very Rev. P. M. J. Clancy, O.P., Prior, received the simple profession of 
laybrother Peter Martyr Boryva, O.P., on October 7. 

At St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, Brother Justin Murphy, O.P., made his 
solemn profession into the hands of the Very Rev. A. A. Norton, O.P., Prior, on 
September 30. 


WELCOME The Rev. Bertrand W. Mahoney, O.P., has returned to the Do- 

minican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, after completing 
a teaching assignment at the Angelicum in Rome. He is joined by the Rev. Matthias 
Mueller, O.P., who has been pursuing philosophical studies there. 

St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, welcomes the following Fathers and Brothers 
who have returned from California to continue their studies: Fathers Gregory 
Moore, Richard Farmer, and Sylvester MacNutt; Brothers Bernard O'Riley, Francis 
Shaw, Ferrer Ryan, and John Dominic Reynolds. 
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HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


ELECTION On August 21 the Eleventh Provincial Chapter of Holy Name 
Province, meeting at the House of Studies in Oakland, reelected 
to the office of Provincial the Very Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P. 


ORDINATIONS Ordination to the Priesthood was conferred by the Most Rev. 

Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, June 
16 at St. Mary’s Cathedral upon the Rev. Fathers Vincent Lopez, Christopher Fritter 
and Blase Schauer of this Province. 

On June 15, Bishop Guilfoyle ordained to the Diaconate Rev. Brothers Vincent 
Foerstler, Raymond Parsons, Louis Robinson and Peter Miles. On June 13, Rev. 
Brother Pius Rummel received the Subdiaconate from the Most Rev. Hugh A. Don- 
ohoe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco. The Tonsure was given on Septem- 
ber 16, to Brothers Mark McPhee, Eugene Sousa, Paul Scanlon, Ambrose Toomey 
and Lawrence Foss by Bishop Guilfoyle. These ceremonies were held at St. Patrick's 
Seminary, Menlo Park. 


RECEPTION AND On September 8 at the Dominican Novitiate, Ross, the Very Rev. 

PROFESSIONS P. C. Curran, O.P., Prior, clothed the following novices: Raphael 

Alexander, Albert Blackwell, Clement Boehm, Gerald Canty, Louis 

Carter, Stephen Chrysostom Degian, Benedict DeMan, Peter Donohue, Leo Heafey, 

Terence McCabe, Jude O'Connell, Reginald Raef, Richard Todd, Philip Valera, An- 

selm Vick, Vincent Ward, Bede Wilks, David Wondra; and on September 14, 
Shawn Doherty. 

On the following day Father Curran received the simple profession of Brothers 
Damian Cayanus, Norbert Hafner, Jerome Schmitt, Malachy Kelly, Jordan DeMan, 
Nicholas Prince, Aquinas Wall, Stanislaus Scharlach, Jacob Kibbee, Joachim Van 
Zeveren and Kieran Healy. 

Solemn vows were received by the Rev. F. S. Parmisano, O.P., Master of Stu- 
dents, at St. Benedict’s Lodge, Oregon. On August 15 Brothers Mark McPhee, Eu- 
gene Sousa, Paul Scanlon and Cletus Kiefer made professions, and on August 28, 
Brothers Ambrose Toomey and Lawrence Foss. 

On September 16, the Very Rev. H. F. Ward, O.P., Prior of the House of 
Studies, received the simple professions of Lay-Brothers Andrew Sloan, Simon Jack- 
son and Patrick Cripe at a ceremony in the Priory Chapel. 


New Houses _In a dedication Mass on September 2, the Most Rev. Edward D. 

Howard, D.D., Archbishop of Portland in Oregon, blessed the 
newly completed chapel of St. Benedict Lodge, McKenzie Bridge. Like its compan- 
ion buildings, the new chapel is of “A” frame construction and will seat a choir of 
sixty and approximately 250 lay people. St. Benedict serves as a mission parish for 
the McKenzie resort area and as a summer villa for the Students. 

In Los Angeles, St. John Vianney High School opened for the Fall term under 
the direction of the Dominican Fathers. The Rev. T. A. Morrison, O.P., has been 
appointed superior and the Rev. J. A. Myhan, O.P., principal. The new house also 
provides a central location for the college professors and the lay theology institute 
in the Los Angeles area. 


VIsITORS The House of Studies was honored in the past months by the visits 
of the Most Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., Master General; the Most 
Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Trinidad, B. W.I.; the Very Rev. 
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Hilary Carpenter, O.P., Provincial of England; the Very Rev. T. E. Garde, O.P., 
Provincial of Ireland; the Very Rev. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., eminent philosopher, 
author and professor of Fribourg University, here to lecture at the University of 
California; and the Very Rev. Cyril Burke, O.P., Vicar Provincial of Japan. 


JUBILEE The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer their congratula- 
tions to the Very Rev. P. K. Meagher, O.P., and the Rev. J. R. 
Mitchell, O.P., on the occasion of their Silver Jubilee in the Priesthood. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


SWEDEN The 25th anniversary of the return of the Dominican Order to 

Sweden was recently observed at the Dominican Church of the 
Annunciation in Stockholm. The Dominicans who entered in 1931 were the first 
Friars in over 400 years to work in Sweden. The Dominicans who came to the 
country after the Reformation came from the same monastery, St. Jacob's in Paris, 
from which the first Blackfriars were sent to Scandinavia during the Middle Ages. 


SISTER'S CHRONICLE 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Sacred Heart Dominican College opened its fall session September, 1956, in 
the new buildings which had been under construction during the past year. 

Although the buildings have not been completed, St. Pius X High School was 
opened in September to freshmen and sophomore boys and girls. 

St. Patricks parochial school in Lufkin, Texas, was also opened this year with 
Dominican Sisters on the staff. 

Sister M. Loretta, O.P., recently appointed Diocesan Supervisor, has been mak- 
ing a study of the diocesan school systems in the Diocese of LaFayette, Louisiana ; 
St. Louis, Missouri; San Diego, California, and the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 

The Diocesan Teachers’ Convention was held this year at St. Agnes Academy, 
Houston. Many prominent educators from various parts of the country attended the 
Convention. 

December 8th marks ‘the diamond jubilee of Sisters M. Sebastian, O.P., and 
M. Regina, O.P. Silver Jubilees will be celebrated by Sisters M. Thomas, O.P., M. 
Gerald, O.P., and M. Gerard, O.P. 

In September eighteen postulants were received in Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Convent. 

Sister M. Clement, O.P., is completing a year’s work at St. Louis University in 
Biological Science on a fellowship granted to her during the past summer. 

Sister M. John, O.P., died. R.LP. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 


Father Constantine Phillips, C.P., gave a Day of Recollection to the Nuns of 
the Community, on October 4. 

On October 7 more than 1000 pilgrims attended the Rosary Sunday Pilgrimage 
to the Shrine. Very Rev. Ferrer Smith, O.P., preached the sermon, and Rev. A. P. 
McEvoy, O.P., led the procession of some thirty children through the grounds. 

One Lay Sister Postulant was clothed in the holy habit of St. Dominic on 
October 13. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


On September 12, eight postulants received the habit. The Mass preceding 
the ceremony was offered by the Rev. Donald Masterson, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, who also preached the sermon. On September 21, ten 
novices made profession of vows for three years. The Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, 
O.P., Chaplain, presided at both ceremonies. 

The new Dominican High School, Whitefish Bay, Wis., was blessed by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee on Sunday, 
September 23. The school, opened to freshmen this Fall, has a capacity for 1000 
students. 

The Rev. Stanley Gaines, O.P., preached a retreat closing on Rosary Sunday 
to the academy students. That day, patronal feast of the Congregation, was marked 
by the offering of High Mass, Rosary procession and sermon by Father Gaines. 

The Mazzuchelli Biological Station, new science building at Edgewood Col- 
lege, Madison, Wis., was opened on September 20. 

On October 12 the Edgewood students presented Calderon de la Barca’s THE 
GREAT THEATRE OF THE WORLD for the Religious Drama Conference of the 
University of Wisconsin. Sister Thomas More, head of the Drama Department of 
Edgewood, was invited to present the play at the regional meeting of the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference in Milwaukee 

Sister Timothea, president of Rosary College, recently acted as chairman of a 
symposium on the Role of the Catholic College in the or of the Intel- 
lectual Life in America, at St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Founder's Day, November 4, commemorated the 150th anniversary of we birth 
of the Very Rev. Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P. A three-day sesquicentennial 
program of lectures and religious services was climaxed by the celebration of Mass 
by the Most Rev. William P. O'Connor, Bishop of Madison, who also granted 
permission for nocturnal adoration of the Blessed Sacrament on the night of No- 
vember 3. Simultaneous programs of various kinds were presented on school days 
near November 4 by each of the 120 schools taught by his religious daughters. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. recently published MEDICINE FOR WILDCAT, a 
story of the Indian missionary work of the Very Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., 
Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary. Robert Riordan of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel staff is the author of the book which was written for the Catholic 
Treasury series. 


Our Lady of the Elms, Akron 3, Ohio 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward Hoban, officiated at Sister M. Cornelia’s 
Golden Jubilee and the Reception and Profession ceremony held in St. Bernard 
Church on August 4. Seven Sisters made their first profession, and nine novices 
received the habit. 

Sister Marijane, O.P., and Sister M. Raphael, O.P., were assigned to teach in 
the new Cardinal Mooney High School in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Sister M. Kathleen, O.P., received her M.A. degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. 

A High Mass of thanksgiving was offered at the Motherhouse on August 30 
by the Rev. Edward Wolf to commemorate the ‘Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Martha, 
O.P. 
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Dominican Sisters, Edmonds, Washington 


The new Motherhouse and Novitiate of the Dominican Sisters, Congregation 
of the Holy Cross, Everett, located at Rosary Heights, Edmonds, was blessed by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of Seattle, on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1956. Archbishop Connolly offered the first Mass in the chapel of the 
Motherhouse at 8:00 o'clock in the morning. 

The property, acquired early in 1956 by the Sisters of Saint Dominic is a 
Tudor Gothic mansion overlooking Puget Sound. 

This move to Edmonds represents the fourth Novitiate of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross. In 1890 the first one was established in Aberdeen, Washington, in 
1908, the second at Seattle, Washington; third in 1918 at Everett, Washington, and 
the present move to Edmonds in September of 1956. 

In accordance with the wishes of Our Holy Father and the goals set down by 
the Sister Formation Conference, the Congregation of the Holy Cross, now of Ed- 
monds, has sent the entire group of junior professed sisters away for study. The 
sisters are studying at Maryhurst, Oregon, at the College of the Holy Name Sis- 
ters. The Holy Name Sisters have provided living quarters where religious life un- 
der the direction of a supervisor may be lived with all its requirements. Second year 
novices are attending Seattle University and commute daily from the new Mother- 
house in Edmonds. 

The Sisters will staff a new parochial school, Saint Luke, which will open this 
January in the vicinity of the new Motherhouse. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit 11, Michigan 


The Golden Jubilee Booklet prepared by the Nuns at Blessed Sacrament Mon- 
astery has many requests from inquiring girls to know more about Dominican 
Cloistered Life. As a new venture, throughout the summer, young aspirants were 
invited to spend a week end at the Monastery Guest House, where they could easily 
attend Holy Mass and hear Vespers and Compline chanted by the nuns in choir, and 
also enjoy informal visits with the nuns to help them get a better appreciation of 
Dominican contemplative life. The results were gratifying as three vocations from 
Chicago, IIl., were received into the community in the Fall. 

During the month of August, Rev. Dominic Moreau, O.P., from the Belgian 
Congo, Africa; and Rev. Hyacinth Frendo, O.P., of Ceylon, visited the community 
and spoke on their apostolic work. 

On the first Monday of September the devoted members of the Infant of Prague 
Guild resumed their monthly Holy Hours in the Nuns adoration chapel. Rev. John 
Quinn, S.S.J., preached the sermon. 

From September 29th to October 7th the annual Rosary Novena was conducted 
in the Nun's adoration Chapel. Rev. John P. Farrell, O.P., of Providence, Rhode 
Island, was the preacher for the novena. 


Saint Catharine of Siena Congregation, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


At the close of the summer school sessions Sister Rosaleen received the M.A. 
from from Catholic University; Sister Ann Rita, the M. Ed. from Boston College; 
Sister Mary Eva, the M.A. from Providence College; and Sister Perpetua Marie, 
the M.S. in Library Science from Nazareth, Louisville. The Bachelor's Degree was 
conferred on twenty-six sisters. 

Sisters Francine, Jacinta and Maria represented the community at the August 
5-11 Gregg Business Conference held at Northwestern University, Chicago. 
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On August 15 the Dominican sisters, missioned at San Carlos Convent, Agua- 
dilla, Puerto Rico, moved into a new convent. 

In attendance at the Chicago Catholic Action School were Sisters Margaret 
Marie and Mary Margaret. 

Sisters Perpetua Marie and Theresina were present for the National C.S.M.C. 
Convention held at Notre Dame University in August. 

Sister Jean Marie, dean of Saint Catharine Junior College, attended the Work- 
shop on the Problems of Administrators in the American College, June 10-21 at 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The Very Rev. J. B. Reese, O.P., and the Rev. J. J. Jurasko, O.P., are on the 
faculty of Saint Catharine this year. 

Eighteen postulants entered the congregation on the Feast of the Holy Name 
of Mary. 

Sisters Julita and Benigna were present for the Catholic Hospital Association 
Conference on Canon Law and Civil Law held at the Coronada Hotel of Saint Louis, 
Missouri, from October 19-21. 

During the first week of November Sisters Clara and Angelica participated in 
the Tri-State Seminar of Medical Technicians: held in Lexington, Kentucky. 

With the approbation of the Most Rev. Bishop Wiliam C. Adrian, D.D., of 
Nashville, Tennessee, a new Catholic Boys School—Saint Dominic School—is 
planned by the men of Memphis. They will build on the site of Saint Agnes and 
have the structure ready for the 1957 fall session. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


Miss Bertha Geist and Miss Alice Seigenthaler, of Nashville, entered the no- 
vitiate on September 2. Both are June graduates: Miss Geist from St. Cecilia Acad- 
emy, and Miss Seigenthaler from Cathedral High School, Nashville. 

St. Cecilia Academy, opened in the fall of 1860 on the Mt. Vernon grounds 
in North Nashville, will be transferred to West Nashville in the near future. With 
the approval of His Excellency, Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., a drive for 
funds to erect the new high school and convent was formally launched on September 
29, and continued to the feast of St. Cecilia, November 22. On that date, the 
ground-breaking ceremony took place. 

At the annual Diocesan Teachers Institute which was held in Memphis on 
October 17, and in Nashville on October 19, Sister Augusta, O.P., of St. Thomas 
School, Memphis, served as chairman of the upper-grade group in the elementary 
division, and Sister Mary Matthew, O.P., of Overbrook School, Nashville was chair- 
man of the primary group. 

Sister Dominica, O.P., principal of St. Cecilia Academy, and Sister Noreen, 
O.P., principal of St. Thomas High School, Memphis, attended the annual meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Dallas, 
Texas, December 3-6. 

Sister Mary deSales Merritt, O.P., died at St. Cecilia Convent on September 2; 
Sister Annunciata Roesslein, O.P., former Prioress General of the St. Cecilia Con- 
gregation of Dominican Sisters of Nashville, died on October 27. R.LP. 


Holy Cross, Congregation, Amityville, New York 


Rev. Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., Prioress General and Mother M. 
Dorothy, O.P., Secretary General held visitation in the seven convents of the Con- 
gregation in Puerto Rico between September 29 and October 24. 
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Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica was given the Malcolm T. MacEachern 
Citation for excellence in the pousntation, design and content of the Hospital’s An- 
nual Report for 1955. 

Sister Leonard Marie, O.P., ws recently been appointed Vocation Directress 
in the Congregation. 

Sixty-five postulants were admitted. to the Novitiate on September 8. 

On October 4, the Dominican Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province reappointed 
Very Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. Crawford as Third Order Director for the Queen of the 
Rosary Chapter, Amityville, N. Y. 

Rev. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., of Great Bend, Kansas, in company with Sister 
Bernadette, O.P., R.N., and Sister Mary Clare, R.N., a Sister of the Holy Ghost, 
en route to Africa, spent the weekend of October 25 with Mother M. Anselma, 
O.P., President of Molloy Catholic College for Women. At the Motherhouse, on 
October 25, Very Rev. Eugene J. Crawford gave the Travellers’ Blessing to the two 
missionaries, Sister Bernadette and Sister Clare 

At the Religious Alumnae Meeting of Bishop McDonnell Memorial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., held Sunday, October 21, one hundred and sixty members 
of our Congregation who were former students, participated. 

The Rev. Provincial of the Dominican Fathers of Holland and his secretary 
visited the Motherhouse and Novitiate on October 26. 

On November 1, the Sisters of the Congregation teaching business subjects, 
and several Sisters in course for the B.B.A. degree, attended a regional convention 
of the C.B.E.A. at St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, Brooklyn. Sister M. Rose 
Gabriel, O.P., has recently been elected regional treasurer. 

At the Catholic University of Puerto Rico in Ponce, Sister Verona has been 
given a full professorship; Sisters Adalbert, John Frances, Evangeline and James 
Celeste were named Department Heads of Business Administration, English, History 
and Sociology, respectively. 

Sister M. Adalbert, O.P., President of the Puerto Rico Unit of the C.B.E.A. 
presided at the regional convention held on the island, October 27. 

On November 9, Anton J. Gahlinger, K.S.G., retired Captain of the Swiss 
Pontifical Guard, lectured and showed colored slides of Vatican City to the Blessed 
Francis Capillas Unit of the Students’ Mission Crusade at Queen of the Rosary 
Novitiate. 

On November 22, a community gathering was held at Dominican Commercial 
Auditorium, Jamaica, to honor ten Golden and twenty-four Silver Jubilarians. 

Between September 28 and November 16, seven retreats for lay women were 
conducted at Our Lady of Prouille Retreat House. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 

A very successful Rosary Pilgrimage was held, without the participation of the 
cloistered nuns, on October 7, on the grounds of the Monastery of Our Lady of 
Grace in North Guilford. Over three hundred little girls took part in the Proces- 
sions, along with the Color Guard of the John Barry General Assembly of the 
Knights of Columbus and St. Donato’s Boy Scout Troop. Rev. Reginald Craven, 
O.P., Chaplain, was Master of Ceremonies and led the recitation of the rosary. 
Rev. Walter Dominic Hughes, O.P., Professor of Theology at Providence College, 
preached the sermon. The warm-hearted cooperation of idcal clergy and religious 
and friends of the monastery was a reassuring encouragement to the Community of 
the Monastery of Our Lady of Grace now facing a rather prolonged stay in West 
Haven. 
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Faced with an indefinite period of doing without Antiphonariums, the Novi- 
tiate has undertaken to mimeograph them. By doing careful, artistic work, and 
adding the English translations of the hymns and antiphons, they are producing 
music more calculated to stimulate contemplation than the original Antiphonarium. 
Daily Latin classes are rapidly making the Office more intelligible to the Community 
- a og and comprehensive study of the Psalms is enriching their appreciation 
of the ce. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


“Our Lady of the Universe” Chapter of the Thomist Association started its 
third year, Sunday, October 7, 1956, with lectures conducted at the Immaculate 
Conception Convent by the Rev. Arthur Kinsella, O.P. 

On October 7, Rosary Sunday, a double celebration was conducted at the out- 
door Fatima Shrine on the convent grounds. In the afternoon, the Community com- 
pleted the Vesper services in the Chapel, then each member joined the procession 
to the Shrine where the Prep Students and Aspirants had formed the Living Rosary. 
In the evening the Daughters of Isabella honored Our Lady at the Shrine. — 

Sister Mary Benigna Albers, O.P., was admitted to the membership of the 
American College of Hospital Administrators at the twenty-second Convocation held 
in Chicago, Illinois, September ‘16, 1956. 

On October 26, 1956, Sister Mary Bernadette Beckermann, O.P., a registered 
nurse and a registered mid-wife sailed from Brooklyn on the AFRICAN GLEN to 
join Sisters Mary Raphael Husman, O.P., Mary Francis Biernacki, O.P., and Mary 
Charlotte Unrein, O.P., who arrived in Gusau, Northern Nigeria, September 20. 
The Dominican Fathers from the Saint Albert Province are in charge of the Mission. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Lawton, O.P., Prefect Apostolic of the Sokoto Prefecture, 
welcomed the Missionaries to their new field of labor. The Mission Compound is 
rapidly nearing completion; it now consists of the newly erected church, and the 
Fathers’ residence. The Sisters’ Convent and the hospital are under construction. 
As one of the missionaries wrote: “The hope of the Church in the North (Northern 
Nigeria) at present is not so much the Moslems, as the thousands of pagans living 
in Moslem districts.” 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Caldwell, New Jersey 


On the morning of September 8, six Novices made their first profession in the 
presence of the Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Furlong, acting as delegate for His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Gerard B. Whalen of Christ the King Church, Hillside, N. J. 

On the afternoon of September 8, twenty-seven postulants were received into 
the Community, seven of whom were from Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, 
and eight from St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City. 

Two new schools, staffed by the Dominican Sisters of Caldwell were opened 
this September: Sacred Heart School, Lyndhurst, N. J., and St. Joseph School, West 
Orange, N. J. 

The Sisters of St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, N. J., are observing the 75th 
anniversary of the school. The Alumnae sponsored a Banquet which was held at the 
Essex House, Newark, N. J. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy pre- 
sided; the principal speaker was Rev. Paul C. Perrotta, O.P., Professor at Caldwell 
College. 
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Sister M. Catherine Denis, O.P., has been acting as Registrar for the Catholic 
Theatre Clinic sponsored by the New Jersey Area of the National Catholic Theatre 
Conference. Sister Catherine Denis is a member of the Faculty of Mt. St. Dominic 
Academy and Moderator of the Dramatic Guild. 

On July 13, Sister Alice Edward McCarthy died at St. John’s Convent, Jersey 
City. On October 3, Sister Mary Viola Nagle died at Holy Spirit Convent, Asbury 
Park, N. J. R.LP. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary 
Mission San Jose, California 


Queen of the Holy Rosary College resumed classes for the fall term on 
Wednesday, September 12. The Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in the Sis- 
ters’ new chapel on Friday, September 12. 

On Sunday, September 16, a day of Recollection was held on the Motherhouse 
grounds for the members of St. Joachim’s Guild of Hayward, California. Rev. Kevin 
Carr, O.P., conducted the exercises of the day. 

Mother Mary Pius, O.P., Prioress General was welcomed by the Sisters of the 
Motherhouse community on Friday evening, October 12, on her return from a Eu- 
ropean trip in the interests of the Congregation. 

On Saturday, October 27, Dr. Edwin A. Beilharz, Head of the Department of 
History and Sociology at the University of Santa Clara lectured in the college au- 
ditorium. 

On Monday evening, November 26, the Junior Professed Sisters presented a 
program honoring the Constitution Day of the Congregation. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Bronx 59, New York 


On September 29, Miss Virginia Lee received the Habit of St. Dominic and 
received the name of Sister Mary of the Eucharist. The Rev. Charles J. McManus 
of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, New York City, preached the sermon for the occa- 
sion. On the 17 of October, Sistet’s father, Judge Lee, died from a heart attack. We 
all sympathize with her in her loss, especially as it came so soon after her reception 
of the Habit. 

On October 10, Sister Mary of the Rosary made her Solemn Profession. Rev. 
Bernard G. King, O.P., of Holy Rosary Church, Hawthorne, N. Y., was the cele- 
brant of the Mass and the preacher for the occasion. 

On October 12, we had Mass for the fifth time within the Cloister in the In- 
firmary. This privilege was obtained by Msgr. Nelson in order that Mother M. Reg- 
inald who has been bedridden for many years might have the benefit of assisting at 
Mass. It has been a great grace for the entire Community to have Mass at which 
we can see as well as hear the celebrant. Due to the position of our Choir this is 
not possible, therefore we appreciate Msgr.’s thoughtfulness for Mother as we also 
have shared in her blessing. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister M. Lucy McGinty, O.P., died at the Motherhouse on July 26. Sister 
Lidwina Waters, O.P., died July 29, at Mary Immaculate School, Ossining, New 
York. Sister Leonora Hare, O.P., died at the Motherhouse, September 26. R.I.P. 

Dedication of the new St. Jane de Chantal school, Chicago, took place Sunday, 
October 14. Mother M. Aloyse, O.P., Mother General of the Congregation, and 
Sister Leonarda, O.P., Supervisor of Schools, were present on the occasion. 
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Sister Angelita, O.P., President of the College of St. Mary of the Springs, and 
Sister Thomas Aquin, O.P., Dean of the College, attended a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Dr. Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, noted lecturer, spent the week of November 
11 at the College of St. Mary of the Springs. He visited the history classes, spoke 
to the students, and gave public lectures. 

Sister M. Ceslaus, O.P., will celebrate her Golden Jubilee at the Motherhouse, 
December 8. 

A fire on September 22 completely destroyed the chapel of Dominican Acad- 
emy, New York City. 

The General Council appointed the following officials at Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Connecticut: Sister Marie Louise, O.P., President; Sister Mary 
Carmel, O.P., Vice-President; Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Dean of Studies; Sister 
Maria Patricia, O.P., Dean of Women, and Sister Marie Rosaire, O.P., Registrar. 

Sister Marie Louise, O.P., and Sister Mary Clare, O.P., both of the French de- 
partment of Albertus Magnus, attended a meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, in October, at the University of Bridgeport. 

At the Poet’s Forum, Hunter College, New York City, Sister M. Estelle, O.P., 
of Albertus Magnus College, gave a reading of some of her poems. 


Mount St. Mary's, Newburgh, New York 


The solemn dedication of Holy Rosary Parochial School and Convent at Haw- 
thorne, New York, was held on October 13. Officiating at the event, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, lauded the work of the Rev. Bernard G. King., O.P., 
pastor, and of the small group of Dominican Sisters who opened the school in Sep- 
tember, 1955. The Rev. Walter Dominic Hughes, O.P., of Providence College, gave 
the address. 

At the eight-day Vistarama World Catholic Missions exhibit in Philadelphia, 
October 6-14, the Newburgh Mission exhibit was under the direction of Sister Mary 
Consilia, O.P., director of vocations. 

Christ the King Parochial School, Yonkers, New York, was solemnly blessed 
on Sunday, October 28, by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. This school, 
which was opened in September, 1955, is staffed by the Newburgh Dominicans. 

The Mount Saint Mary Campus was the setting, on Sunday, November 4, for 
the 20th anniversary demonstration of the CYO of Orange County. 

Players Incorporated, in their eighth appearance in the Mount auditorium, pre- 
sented on October 22, the classic comedy of Brandon Thomas, Charley's Aunt. 

Sister Mary Edmond McNulty died on September 23, in the 63rd year of her 
religious profession. R.I.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Mariandale, Ossining, New York 


The new Maryknoll Bishop, the Most Rev. Edward A. McGurkin, was a recent 
visitor at our Mariandale convent. 

Mother Rose Xavier, O.P., attended the Catholic Charities held in Buffalo in 
October. 

Eleven of our Sisters with Mother Rose Xavier attended the Dominican Insti- 
tute of Spirituality held at Elkins Park, Pa. 

The Community was represented at the Mission Vistarama in Philadelphia. 

The Ceremony of Religious profession was held at Mariandale on September 9. 
Sister Mary Rita Stokert of Dayton, Ohio, and Sister Marietta Furtak of New 
Haven, Conn., pronounced their vows. 
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Sister M. Elizabeth McMakin died on July ist. Sister celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee of her religious profession three weeks before her death. R.I.P. 


St. Catherine's Motherhouse, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


On August 30, five Sisters of the Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena of 
Kenosha, celebrated their silver jubilees. Sister Margaret Mary, Sister Mary Rosaline 
and Sister Mary Mathilda celebrated theirs at the Motherhouse. At St. Mary’s Con- 
vent,. Taft, California, Solemn Mass was offered in honor of the jubilee of Sister 
Mary Celine. St. Therese Convent, Albuquerque, N. M., was the scene of festivities 
for the jubilee of Sister Mary Raymond. 

On September 27, Sister Mary Benedict died at the age of 80. R.LP. 


Convent of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 


On Friday, October 19, 1956, at Our Lady of the Assumption Scchool, New 
York City, our Annual Teachers’ Institute was held. Rev. John B. Considine, dean 
of Cathedral College, guest speaker at the morning session, delivered an address on 
“The Sacred Heart and the Teacher.’ The Very Rev. Damian Baker, O.S.B., pastor 
of St. Anselm’s Church, New York City, spoke in the afternoon on “Developing a 
Sense of Pupil Responsibility.” Panel discussions on the various grade levels were 
conducted by several of our Sisters. 

On October 28, Dominican Junior College of Blauvelt, had its third Annual 
Commencement with His Excellency, The Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, D.D., 
presiding. The Degree of Associate in Applied Science was awarded to twenty-one 
of our Sisters. 

St. Dominic's at Blauvelt was privileged to have as guests over the last week 
end in October six Sisters of the Missionary Sisters of Verona who were on their 
way from Italy to work among the negroes of the South. With these Sisters was 
their Mother Vicaress who will conduct the first visitation of the recently erected 
American Province. 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Province, Kettle Falls, Washington 


In the Motherhouse chapel August 6, following a retreat conducted by Rev. 
Kevin Carr, O.P., His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel presided at the 
ceremonies at which four novices made profession of their first vows; the same day 
seven postulants were clothed in the holy habit of St. Dominic. 

On the morning of August 20, Sisters Irma, Blanda, Gerlanda, and Erwina, 
Silver Jubilarians, were honored. In the presence of His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Topel, they renewed their vows. 

Mother M. Garina, Provincial Superior, presided at the veiling ceremony for 
eight postulants on September 8. 

Sister Antonia represented Mother M. Garina as a delegate to the Regional 
meeting of the Sister Formation Conference held at the University of Seattle, Octo- 
ber 36-27. 

The teaching staff and children of St. Mary's Indian Mission, Omak, Wash- 
ington, the scene of a devastating fire last winter, are now enjoying the facilities of 
a newly built and dedicated gymnasium and dormitory. Eight sisters of the Com- 
munity are stationed at the Mission. 

On October 12 Reverend Mother M. Fabiola, O.P., Mother General, arrived in 
Spokane from Speyer, Germany. She spent several weeks visiting the houses in the 
American Province which are located in Montana and Washington. 
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